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SOCIAL CONTEXT OF THE CHURCH’S 
MISSION IN FIJI 


INTRODUCTION 



Fr. Frank Hoare 


Before the second Vatican Council the Catholic Church 
had a sense of being a secure and unchanging fortress in 
a dangerous world. The theology of the time saw itself 
as universal. In fact it was a Western regional theology. 
It was there to be absorbed even if not completely un¬ 
derstood. The work of the Church was seen as spiritual 
- prayer, devotions, Eucharist, sacraments and seemed 
to operate on a different level to ordinary life. 

Even now many parishes can concentrate on having an 
efficient system of masses, sacraments and meetings. 
They may see no need to change once this system has 
been worked out. Manfred Ernst remarkstowards the 
end of his book. Winds of Change, Ht may sound harsh 
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but it has to be said that the Pacific Islands Mainline Churches are generally behind 
the times in terms of theological reflection on their social reality. They do not understand 
fully the new political and social circumstances in which they must work and thus have 
become a static force in a very dynamic society. 

But God loved the world and still loves the world. The world is changing, 
faster today than ever before. So the Church which finds its mission in the 
overflowing love of the Trinity, in its mission from the Risen Christ and in 
the power of the Holy Spirit must try to understand what is happening in 
the world and to the people it serves. God has always been active in history 
and still is active in these new circumstances. The Church must discern the 
signs of the times — how the inspiration of the Holy Spirit is manifested or, 
on the other hand, in what ways evil is growing and threatening the fullness 
of life God wants for us. 

This means that we must examine and reflect on the context of our lives 
and work. We must recognize and observe what is most affecting the lives 
of the people in our community and country, especially the poor since 
Jesus showed special compassion and love for them. We need to analyze 
the currents that carry us, the winds that influence us and the forces that 
direct us. 

A. POLITICS 

The major political event in Fiji in recent years has been the return to a 
form of political democracy after 8 years of military rule. The big turn-out 
in the 2014 election showed an enthusiasm for participation and a joy in 
moving on from military rule. 

However we are still in a transition period. It may take time for those used 
to a military style to adapt to democratic debate. An ongoing issue is the 
extent of freedom of speech and of the media allowed by the Fiji First 
government. These were severely curtailed during military rule. 
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The future role of the military with respect to Parliament will not be clear 
for some time as, at present, the bonds between government and military 
are very strong. The question remains whether the army will be loyal and 
subservient to the government when a different party forms government 
in the future. 

B. GLOBALIZATION 

1. Definition: It is not possible to look at changes in Fiji on its own apart 
from the rest of the world. The world has become increasingly intercon¬ 
nected, especially in recent decades, so that what happens in one country 
or region often has significant influence on other countries. There is no 
agreed definition of globalization but the term denotes this increasingly 
connected character of the political, economic and social lives of people 
throughout the world. According to Robert Schreiter, globalization has 
been shaped by three processes in the modern world: political, economic 
and technical. 2 

2. Political processes: The world has changed from a bi-polar to a 
multipolar world since the fall of communism in Russia. It is not easy to 
map the changes but the old terms of first, second and third world are no 
longer accurate or useful. The importance of territory as a way of map¬ 
ping reality is giving way to the idea of space as a field where forces clash 
and conflict. Note the conflicts over small rocky uninhabited islands in 
the North East Pacific. There have been cyber-attacks and fake news on 
the internet. Some countries control what is available to their people on 
the internet. We see some effects here in Fiji of the multipolar political 
situation in the way that some countries in Asia have been courting Fiji in 
recent years and trying to displace the influence of its traditional partners. 

3. Economic processes: Capitalism is now the only economic system 
of importance in the world. This allows the movement of money quickly 
around the world ignoring national boundaries in order to maximize profit 
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and it puts enormous power in the control of multi-national companies. 
These companies put pressure on national governments to deregulate the 
labor market. The increasing world-wide divide between rich and poor is 
the result of rampant capitalism. Its belief in unlimited growth also has a 
disastrous effect on ecological systems throughout the world. We are aware 
in Fiji of controversies around mining in Mount Kasi, and Namosi and 
bauxite mining in Bua. 

4. Technological processes: The third process advancing globalization 
is the new communication technologies. Time and space have been com¬ 
pressed by TV, the internet and by mobile phones. There is usually no 
hierarchical control over the information networks. Modernity has reached 
every corner of the world. Young people especially know more about what 
is out there than ever before. One result is mass migration of peoples. 
We see this effect of globalization here in the out-migration of doctors, 
nurses and carers, rugby players, soldiers and security officers. Fiji citizens, 
Indo-Fijians and indigenous Fijians, are attracted overseas by much bigger 
salaries available there for the skills they possess. 

5. Health consequences: Becoming aligned with a globalized economy 
is having disastrous consequences for the health of Pacificans, including 
Fijians. The move away from locally produced root crops, vegetables and 
fruits to the consumption of processed fatty and salty imported foods has 
resulted in a very high incidence of non-communicable diseases like type- 
II diabetes, heart ailments and runaway obesity rates. The large number of 
early deaths and amputations is very worrying. 

6. Values and Ideals of Globalization: The values of globalization are 
efficiency, technical expertise and creativity or innovation. The ideals held 
up are equality, inclusion and progress. These ideals can be good but glo¬ 
balization usually does not provide what it promises for the majority of 
people. Furthermore, globalization has no end purpose or goal towards 
which it is directed. The materialism, the lack of a transcendent goal, 
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growing individualism, the increasing gap between rich and poor, and the 
heavy cost of globalization to the poor are aspects of globalization that the 
Christian Churches have to be aware of and try to respond to. 

7. Change in Values: Technological advances have benefitted people in 
better health care, better education and more opportunities for personal 
development and achievement. But they come with negative effects also. 
Modern life and globalization have increased people’s individual autonomy. 
This increased individualism runs counter to the traditional communal cul¬ 
ture of Pacific people and is likely to weaken it further as time goes on. 
Traditional values of obedience, respect, duty, and hospitality are vulner¬ 
able to the much more individualistic philosophy of life shown on TV, 
films, and DVDs. 

Our print media too is showing and promoting a different set of values 
than before. We have pages of title tattle about film stars from Hollywood 
and Bollywood in the newspapers. The number of pages devoted to sport 
and sporting stars has increased. Fashion shows and beauty contests are 
featured. Awards nights and pages of photos of social events held in big 
hotels appear regularly. All of this is directing our youth to images of suc¬ 
cess and attainment which are rewarded by big money, prestige and power 
for self-aggrandizement. Materialism is seducing people and personhood 
is being defined by the material goods you own, and what you produce, 
control and consume. 

An alienating individualism is being promoted by the mass media which 
feed our minds daily. We feel ambiguous about the changes happening 
around us. Out of this ambiguity we have to do theology, read the scrip¬ 
tures and preach our homilies. 

8. Climate Change: Climate change is an example of globalization in 
anegative mode. Climate change is or will be experienced by everyone in 
the world in some way or other. Climate change is caused by industrialists 
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and consumers demanding continued economic growth with resulting car¬ 
bon pollution of the atmosphere and refusing to accept that we live in a 
limited and fragile world. The advanced technological societies of the West 
are the ones most responsible for global warming and its negative effects 
on the weather, the seas and the extinction of species. But poor people in 
the global south will have to bear the biggest cost and burden. 

In Fiji we can expect more severe hurricanes, flooding, damage to reefs, 
and the incursion of the sea in lowlying areas forcing whole villages, and 
perhaps even towns, to relocate. Kiribati and Tuvalu are more vulnerable 
and have begun to look for alternative places for their people to occupy. 

Climate change can only be effectively tackled on a global scale. Govern¬ 
ments and people in the West and in countries like China, India, Brazil and 
South Africa have to be convinced that the headlong rush for growth will 
have to be controlled to avoid an ecological catastrophe in the future. A 
key step in the right direction was the Paris Agreement in 2015. This de¬ 
mands a major conversion of political and economic leaders throughout 
the world. 

The awareness of the dangers of climate change is growing among people 
in Fiji through the work of schools, Government and NGOs. The people 
of Fiji have a small but important role to play in spreading this awareness 
because they possess values of community and solidarity to show to the 
world. Fijians must try to live lightly on the land and sea and make their 
voice heard in all international forums, as they did recently in COP 23 in 
Bonn, calling for the reduction of carbon pollution in the atmosphere as a 
matter of extreme urgency. 

The Churches need to give greater importance to a theology of ecology 
or of the integrity of creation. The Catholic Church had little to say about 
this until Pope John Paul II. His call for restraint and respect for the cre¬ 
ated world has been reiterated by his two successors, Benedict XVI and 
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Francis I. Indeed Pope Francis 5 encyclical Laudato Si is probably the most 
widely read papal encyclical in history It is a landmark in Catholic teaching 
inspiring Catholics and others to respect God’s creation and all life forms. 

9. The Challenge of Globalization to Religion and Theology: Con¬ 
textual theology could previously be categorized in two ways. There was 
the post-colonial theology, prominent in Africa, which asserted the impor¬ 
tance of the interaction between faith and local culture. This gave promi¬ 
nence to inculturation and identity. The other type of contextual theology 
started from the experience of the poor and oppressed and viewed God’s 
action from that standpoint. This was theology of liberation which was 
especially relevant in Latin American countries and in some countries of 
Asia. 

Now, however, theology must take globalization as its context. Schreiter 
uses the term theological flows to describe a kind of circulating move¬ 
ment of religious reflection which can mobilize anti-systemic feeling when 
globalization fails to live up to its ideals of progress, equality and inclu¬ 
sion. Global theological flows are not uniform or systemic but are “linked 
mutually intelligible discourses that address the contradictions or failure of 
global systems.” 3 He mentions four of these theological flows — theologies 
of liberation, feminist theologies, theology of the integrity of creation, 
theology of human rights. These four flows have resonance throughout 
the world today. Liberation theology began in the global south and mi¬ 
grated north whereas feminism began in the global north and migrated 
south. They differ somewhat in different locations but can be mutually 
understood. They concern world-wide challenges connected to the failure 
of globalization processes. 

Since globalization deeply affects Fiji then we must check on the relevance 
of these theological flows here too. A Fijian theology of liberation might 
take its starting point from the situation of urban I Taukei families strug¬ 
gling with the tension of holding to their traditional culture as they try to 
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live on unjust wages in unhealthy squatter settlements. Feminism in Fiji will 
take up violence against women, explore its structural and cultural bases 
and biblical/theological responses. Fijians need to become fully cognizant 
of the Pope’s exhortations in Laudato Si on the respect due to creation. 
The bible and theology could inspire Fijians to understand more deeply 
aspects of their culture and to ritualize their connection with the vanua 
(land) as God’s gift to be respected. A Fijian or Pacifican theology of hu¬ 
man rights would balance individual human rights with rights of commu¬ 
nities and would speak prophetically against abuse of people by army or 
police. As the Catholic Church prepares for its Synod at Pentecost 2019 
these theological flows, as they apply to Fiji, should be further developed. 

Schreiter points to two other ways that globalization can affect and in¬ 
spire resistance in some local situations. These are anti-globalizationand 
ethnification. Anti-globalization gives rise to fundamentalism which reacts 
against globalization by insisting on boundary markers for a community 
which fly in the face of globalization e.g. the 5 fundamentals that Protes¬ 
tant evangelicals chose as the foundation of their faith were not the most 
important Christian doctrines but the beliefs which were most contradic¬ 
tory to modern thought. Those who cling to fundamentalist dogma are 
likely to be reacting against the confusing changes ushered in by globaliza¬ 
tion. Many Fijians desire the clear, simplified, black and white biblical and 
moral certainties it offers. Some Catholics too have their form of funda¬ 
mentalism based on tradition to which they cling as they oppose change or 
development. 

Ethnification is the process of rediscovering a forgotten identity based on 
one’s cultural ties. Local identity is asserted where it has been threatened 
by a period of instability and social change. We saw something like that 
in the rise of ethno-nationalism in Fiji in reaction to Ratu Mara’s multi¬ 
cultural model of Fiji. A supporting theology claimed that Fijians were the 
lost tribe of Israel. Rabuka claimed that he had been inspired by God to 
instigate the first coup. And the phrase “noqu kalou noqu vanua” was given 
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great importance. These forms of resistance to globalization are under¬ 
standable but dangerous. They cry out for dialogue and critique and show 
the importance of responding to globalization through the theological 
flows discussed previously. 

C. NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

1. Our Experience: It is said that we have more than 1,000 Christian de¬ 
nominations in Fiji at this time. We are aware of the proselytization being 
carried out by the New Methodists and other similar groups. We see and 
hear them preaching at bus stands and in housing estate parks. We know 
that they go into villages with their loudspeakers, guitars, testimonies and 
rousing preaching and at the end of one or two weeks baptize a smaller 
or greater number of members of mainline Churches. They emphasize 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, healing, lively singing and praying, a moral life 
where yaqona and alcohol are tabu. They pose a challenge to us in the areas 
of apologetics, liturgy, relevant preaching, and better family life. 

2. Relationship with Globalization: Ernst says that just as the Protestant 
ethic of Calvanism which preached discipline, strict personal morality and 
hard work fitted people of the 17th and 18th centuries for the industrial 
revolution so also present day evangelical fundamentalism prepares peo¬ 
ple to fit into our context of globalization. 4 As globalization spreads and 
deepens, greater numbers of people move from the mainline Churches to 
the new religious movements. These movements come mainly from the 
U.S. and propagate values of capitalism and individualism. Personal moral¬ 
ity is emphasized with a view to benefitting from the gospel of prosperity. 
If people fall short, this is a sign that they are not part of the elect to which 
others are called. Religion has become another market commodity. Good 
presentation and enticement are vital in a competitive market. 

3. Role of Urbanization: Capitalism has given rise to globalization. Glo¬ 
balization has accelerated urbanization and urbanization contributes to the 
growth of new religious movements. For many in Fiji the village is experi- 
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enced as dull and over-regulated with irritating communal responsibilities 
to be undertaken. The cities with their bustle and color, shops and cinemas, 
pool halls and parks seem like paradise.. However village youths who come 
to the city or towns often can’t find a job and live with relatives in over¬ 
crowded housing. No one bothers whether they go to church whereas in 
the village there was pressure to attend worship. They are uprooted and 
unchurched and find it easy to drift into crime, prostitution and drugs. 

It is far more likely that these Tost souls’ will meet Jehovah’s Witness 
missionaries, a pair of Mormon missionaries or a member of a Pente¬ 
costal Church than a priest or mainline Church pastor. Many members 
of the new religious movements (NRMs) are trained in how to approach 
strangers, how to detect openness and how to introduce their Church 
appropriately. Conversions happen at critical points of a searcher’s life. 
Despair is changed into hope for the future, confusion is replaced by clear 
simple Truths’ and/or an uplifted feeling. Their conversion experience is 
then repeated often as testimony in contexts of prayer, worship and evan¬ 
gelism. Many who join these Churches report that personal invitations trig¬ 
gered their conversion. 

4. Mainline Church Confusion: While the theology and attitudes of 
evangelical groups is often defective their zeal for outreach and for spread¬ 
ing the gospel as they understand it is admirable. Their faith seems to be 
a living thing and central to their lives. This is something we rarely find 
in most members of our Churches. Our members are slow to share their 
faith and usually lack the confidence to give testimony to others of their 
faith experience. Many Catholics, even those educated in Catholic schools, 
are put on the defensive by evangelicals who criticize aspects of their faith 
practice. We need a new apologetics in our schools and parishes, it seems. 

5. Critique of NRMs: Manfred Ernst says the new religious movements 
are paternalistic and oppressive and that their theology is not biblically 
sound. They have, he says, nothing to offer for the many different social, 
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economic and political problems of the present or future Pacific. They 
accept the economic and political status quo and preach an individual but 
not a social ethics. They see the world as all bad but see no reason to try 
to improve it because they expect Christ to come again soon and abolish 
the world. 

6. Critique of Mainline Churches: Ernst is also critical of the mainline 
Churches, for our lack of vision, our passivity in the face of the aggressive 
proselytism and inability to understand and respond to the rapid social 
change that the Pacific Islands are undergoing. “...But in one way or an¬ 
other it has to be learned that a 'Spiritual Warfare’ is going on which can be 
no longer neglected. The challenge of the presence of the New Religious 
Groups is all embracing and a response strategy must be formulated, for 
the sake of the long-term survival of the mainline Churches, and for the 
future of the Pacific Islands nations and their people.” 

D. SOCIO-CULTURAL THEMES 

1. Social Relations in Fiji: The I Taukei now have a clear majority in 
multi-ethnic and multi-cultural Fiji. Race relations should improve as the 
I Taukei fear of losing the land and of being dominated by Indo-Fijians 
recedes. In the 2014 election the SODELPA election strategy of appealing 
to the traditional loyalties and aspirations of the I Taukei alone seemed to 
fail in the face of the development vision of the Fiji First party. 

The establishment of a common role, which was such a divisive topic pre¬ 
viously, has been both well accepted by all and beneficial to race relations. 
It would seem that the country has matured socially and that it will be 
harder in the future for leaders to win votes by appealing to the race card 
or posing as the savior or leader of one ethnic group only. 

2. The Multi-Religious Context: Fiji remains a place where three of the- 
main world religions live side by side. There has been an increase in 
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Indo-Fijians becoming Christian (almost exclusively from Hinduism) in 
recent decades. The Anglican and Methodist Churches are gaining mod¬ 
erately from this but they are overshadowed by the evangelical and funda¬ 
mentalist Pentecostal Churches with their emphasis on healing and exor¬ 
cisms. The Catholic Church is winning only a few Indo-Fijian converts. 

Some inter-religious dialogue has continued in Fiji through Inter Faith 
Search but this has not really touched ordinary Church members or mem¬ 
bers of the other world religions. Yet there are opportunities for bringing 
members of different religious together to work for the poor, for justice 
and human rights and for a greater ecological awareness. The mainline 
Churches should promote this kind of cooperation to build understand¬ 
ing, unity and peace in our multicultural and multi-religious society. 

3. Cultural Disease: There is a whole area of experienced evil which is 
very troubling to all Fijians but which is not usually referred to the minis¬ 
ters of mainline Churches. This is concerned with spirit possession, witch¬ 
craft or sorcery, mate ni vanua (non-hospital sicknesses), and divination. 
Connected with these crises are discernment or treatment rituals involving 
ecstasy, trance and speaking in tongues. These cultural crises have been 
occurring for ages and are still around. They are common in both rural 
and urban Fiji but affected members of mainline Churches tend to go to 
traditional healers or to Pentecostal churches for healing of these ailments. 
Psycho-cultural healing and physical healing are other reasons why people 
join the Pentecostal churches. This is especially true of Indo-Fijians. 

Seminarians or students for the ministry hear little or nothing about these 
phenomena and are ill-prepared to deal with them pastorally as priests or 
ministers when they do come across them. These issues should be part of 
their pastoral preparation for ministry. Charismatic groups do respond and 
pray for healing in these situations. 

4. Violence against Women and Children: Many cases of domestic vio¬ 
lence are reported in the media and courts but many more cases go 
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unreported. Domestic violence causes great pain, suffering and family 
break-up. Children from such families are vulnerable to many social and 
educational problems and may later carry on the cycle of violence in fami¬ 
lies of their own. Rape figures are frightening and despite the marches, 
protests and publicity they are not decreasing. Sexual, emotional and physi¬ 
cal abuse of children is also far too common and has traumatic effect on 
the lives of the victims. 

The patriarchal and hierarchical culture of both I Taukei and Indo-Fijians 
is one cause of violence against women. Even negligent, lazy men can de¬ 
mand subservience from their wives and attempt to enforce this by physi¬ 
cal violence. Reluctant neighbors and traditional reconciliation rituals were 
used in the past instead of court trials to resolve these issues. This is less 
acceptable now but the problem remains unresolved. We need to face the 
question of what responsibilities the Churches have in this area. At the 
very minimum, more preaching against domestic violence is needed. 

E. YOUNG PEOPLE 

1. Education: We have a big population of young people in Fiji. Having 
free education, free school transport, and books has made education avail¬ 
able to all. Many outer island or rural children, however, still have to stay 
in crowded conditions with relatives in towns in order to attend secondary 
school. The teaching resources in schools and the quality of education 
provided still leave a lot to be desired. The appropriateness, too, of much 
of the education can be questioned. Lack of home supervision of youths 
by I Taukei parents often results in poor exam results and other behavioral 
problems. 

2. Social problems: Mobile phones connecting them to internet and so¬ 
cial media make young people more influenced by friends than their par¬ 
ents. Pornography is readily available on mobile phones. Abuse of yaqona 
and alcohol by youths often lead to promiscuity in sexual relations with the 
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consequent spread of HIV Aids and sexually transmitted diseases. Drugs 
pose a further danger. 

3. Unemployment: A UNICEF 2011 report, The State of Pacific Youth 
2011: Opportunities and Obstacles says in its executive summary, “Poverty, 
education systems focused on white-collar employment skills, stagnating economies that 
do not provide enough employment opportunities, and ruralj urban inequalities are still 
the most significant underlying causes of youth problems Government, NGOs 
and Churches need to motivate and facilitate youth to find productive and 
fruitful goals and community belonging that are meaningful to them. 

The communal bonds of traditional Fijian society are being strained by 
globalization in its many manifestations, especially in the urban areas. Un¬ 
employed youth are most vulnerable to the frustrations arising. The issue 
of urban, unemployed, indigenous Fijian youth is a serious one with con¬ 
sequences for family life in the present and future. It may also be a factor 
in how race relations develop in the future. If the unemployed indigenous 
youths are left behind they may project their frustration on society in gen¬ 
eral and on other ethnic groups in particular. 

4. Youth Ministry: Church ministry to youth offers little to counteract 
these problems. Youths themselves name the abuse of yaqona drinking as 
one of the main weaknesses in their youth clubs. Parents are understand¬ 
ably slow to let their children attend and the youth groups feel unsupport¬ 
ed. Where some Churches have well-organized programs of bible study, 
prayer, music and singing, charity and service work, and skills programs 
most Catholic groups are still focused on social activities and fundraising 
for social events. 

A new model of youth ministry introduced by Archbishop Peter Loy 
Chong and the Archdiocesan Youth Commission in 2016 points to a way 
forward. Its goals are - discipleship of Jesus, participation in the faith com¬ 
munity and personal and spiritual development. Its pillars are - being cen- 
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tered in parish participation, having different programs for different ages 
and urban/rural contexts and having 50% suitable adults on the leadership 
team. Training of leaders in this model was begun in 2016 but will need 
consistent follow-up for the model to catch on. 

CONCLUSION 

On the face of it, Fiji is living through a relatively peaceful social situa¬ 
tion at present. However, a capitalist inspired globalization is threatening 
dislocation and desolation. Globalization is undermining the traditional 
values of communal communities in Fiji. Individualism, materialism and 
consumerism are changing relationships in society as we are seduced into 
accepting an unequal society of ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’. It would seem that 
social analysis and cultural analysis are important skills for our communi¬ 
ties and leaders. 

New Religious movements are aggressively challenging our spiritual and 
social leadership. We need to analyze the reasons for their success and 
learn some lessons from them. We must find a new vision and structures 
that would help our members deepen their faith and grapple with the rapid 
social change that they are experiencing. Young people generally, and espe¬ 
cially urban unemployed youths, have a particular need for understanding, 
facilitation and pastoring. The social context of Fiji today challenges our 
openness to the sign of the times, our spiritual creativity and our respon¬ 
siveness to God’s will for us as Church in Fiji today. 
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Take the Skiff ... Command /he Rock: A Healing 
Paradox for Moses* Pain through a Fofo 
Alamea Reading 



Before the arrival of modern medicine and the wide¬ 
spread conquest ot the pharmaceutical empire, Sa¬ 
moa, like many other cultures, relied on its own tra- 
ditional remedies lor healing. This article looks at one 
of those remedies pertaining to the alamea (crown- 
of-thorns starfish). The pain ol Moses referred to in 
this article deals primarily with his demise in Numbers 
(20:8 12). 1 Here, fofo alamea will be used to reinterpret 
Moses' struggle to "command the rock* and his pain 
of receiving God's judgment as being a paradoxical 
challenge to the way our preaching ministries are per¬ 
formed today. The discussion is divided in five sec¬ 
tions which sounds less daunting when split in two. 
The first two sections deal with the meaning of fofo 
alamea or specifically, what it is and how the symbol 2 
will be implemented to reinterpret Moses 7 pain (Nutn 
20:8-12) and his potential healing later (Ex 17:2-6). 
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The final three sections implement a fofo alamea (re)reading which bears the 
convenient labels patterns, paradox and performance. Before proceeding 
to the next section, it would be advisable for readers to re-familiarise them¬ 
selves with both passages mentioned and decide if fofd alamea compliments 
or conflicts with their understanding of each. 

1. Fofo Alamea: Definition and its Symbolic Meaning 

Fofd alamea can be translated as alamea healing. 3 This traditional remedy 
which has survived to date as an idiom recommends that a person who 
has been stung by the thorns of the alamea must pick it up and apply its 
reverse side for the starfish to suck out its own toxins. How is this remedy 
traditional? The alamea remedy was explained to me by my paternal grand¬ 
mother whom—with the scars to prove it—attests to its authenticity. But 
the cynic in me motivated an online search many years later to investigate 
whether such a remedy exists for those unfortunate enough to be stung by 
this particular starfish. The yielded results mentioned topical creams, warm 
water rinsing, ointments and other first aid treatments. Nothing I found 
said to pick the thing up and apply its spongy side as the idiom demanded. 
The survival of the remedy was for me a sign of traditional wisdom, hand¬ 
ed down orally through generations of Samoan healers, none of which 
have shared the information online. 

It is important to note that the symbolic meanings of fofd alamea go much 
deeper in the Samoan way of life than the space available here. I will only 
highlight some of the ways that the symbol can be understood in the pre¬ 
sent. One understanding is to look at problems in a way that also predis¬ 
poses the solutions. Like the two sides of the same coin ,fofo alamea can be 
viewed as both painful-healing and therapeutic-pain. The former perceives 
hurt as a necessary process in healing, for instance, the disinfecting prop 
erties that salt ironically adds to injuries. Whereas the latter treats healing 
as inseparable from hurt, for instance, how would you pick up an alamea 
without causing further injury? This can also be true for a person intending 
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to extract honey from a beehive in order to treat bee stings. 4 

Finally, to clarify how fofo alamea is symbolic of everyday life, the timeless 
advice of my maternal grandfather will suffice. My grandfather was that 
kind of person who would just sit for hours and admire the way that his 
grandchildren—about thirty of us at that time—would congregate and play. 
But playfulness in my family is always short-lived because of the temper 
issues that some of us have and the competitive nature in many of us. 
Once this happens, the ones involved would either be separated to prevent 
further harm or be kept home from family gatherings as a form of punish¬ 
ment and/or peacekeeping. My grandfather, on the other hand, considered 
this as a worsening of the problem. Appealing to the symbol of fofo alamea 
where the potential for therapy is predisposed in the hurt, he believed that 
our interaction issues could only be solved through more interaction. Con¬ 
trary to what our parents thought, my grandfather insisted that the best 
way for us to get along would be by giving us the space to play, fight, laugh, 
cry, soothe and ultimately learn from one another. 

2. A Fofo Alamea Reading: Patterns, Paradox and Performance 

Many stories in the bible can be approached through fofo alamea , but I am 
particularly interested in the events surrounding the pain of Moses in 
Numbers (20:8-12) and his potential healing in Exodus (17:2-6). For me, 
Moses embodies many of today’s priests, pastors or ministers whom we 
expect to be agents of healing, yet in some way or form can also administer 
harm. This is not as bad as we might think. Sometimes the most effective 
ways to initiate change can be the most offensive. 5 There are also inescap¬ 
able instances where a minister may tend to the wounds of another and 
consequently open up some of his/her own scars in the process. 6 How¬ 
ever, for the highly unlikely possibility that a minister may no longer see 
the significance of healing in his/her ministry, this article might be of use. 
Therefore, my use of the word healing in the title points to the symbolic 
healing of not just Moses but also those ministers and ministries to whom 
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the concept of healing may resonate. 


Since we know that fofo alamea is a remedy with dual functions, this read¬ 
ing aims to repurpose those functions as a hermeneutical approach. If 
it were merely based on fofo then the primary function of this approach 
would be to heal. But alamea tells us that this healing involves harm. In any 
reinterpretation, doing a text harm or justice is entirely subjective. What I 
see as fit, others may see as inappropriate. I am content with that for two 
reasons. Firstly, theological hermeneutics is a never ending process which 
does not end with what I propose here. Secondly, what I offer here is both 
new and very old. 7 For every thesis there is always an antithesis. The start¬ 
ing point depends on how one chooses to approach the text. 

Three particular aspects of fofo alamea will be used to form a hermeneutic. 
The first is patterns. Patterned by the thorns and the spongy underside of 
an alamea ,, this stage encourages the reader to identify the spikes (climax) 
and curves (anticlimax) in a text that could be crucial in its overall meaning. 
Movie enthusiasts do this all the time when they recognise the buildup in 
a film, its climax and its anti-climax. I mentioned movies because 'herme¬ 
neutics 5 is rarely understood as an everyday thing but rather as a domain 
for academics. This ignores the fact that movies are also texts, albeit visual 
texts, in which ordinary persons can readily identify the recurring patterns 
or cliches in not just one story but many.Here, bible readers like movie 
watchers are able to anticipate what is going to happen in a given story 
by recognising its continuity or discontinuity with others. This explains 
why my treatment of the Numbers text (20:8-12) requires a consultation 
of others, particularly from the book of Exodus. The patterns I am most 
interested in watching for are narrative twists. Others, for good reason, are 
more entertained with textual and historical patterns. For these audiences, 
this article may not appeal as a popcorn moment. 

The second is paradox which aims to make sense of usual and unusual 
patterns. Like the alamea s toxic thorns and detoxing underside, this stage 
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locates the ironies in a text asking questions about how a pattern is the way 
it is and why they could be related. Personally, I find paradoxes to be the 
home of many fundamental insights in not just bible stories but in theol¬ 
ogy as a whole. Take this comment from Jurgen Moltmann for example, 
“God is nowhere greater than in his humiliation. God is nowhere more 
glorious than in his impotence. God is nowhere more divine than when he 
becomes man (sic).” 8 If such paradoxes were exhausted of all meaning, 
then theology and the bible would be at risk of “going stale in Oceania.” 9 

The third is performance. The Samoan culture including other Pacific Is¬ 
land cultures can be understood as “performance cultures.” 10 Put simply, it 
is a culture whereby theory and praxis are combined in a way where learn¬ 
ing is always 'hands on’ learning. This practical knowledge can be found 
when the word alamea is expounded to mean ala o mea or the 'way of things.’ 
Here, the alamea is symbolic of everyday living where learning includes 
the way (ala) things (mea) are taught. Like the example of my grandfather 
above, fofo alamea challenges us to think practically (concrete implications) 
about whether our usual 'patterns’ of thinking might be sound in theory 
but a 'paradox’ in performance. 11 This means that the only way of know¬ 
ing whether the patterns we identify and the paradoxes we make sense of 
are actually meaningful would be in its capacity to transform performance. 
Let us now turn to the texts in question. 

3. Patterns: The Dual Powers of the Staff 

The staff in Numbers (20:8-12) has striking parallels with the alamea. As 
an interpretive key, the staff not only unlocks the blessings or therapeutic 
elements in the story like the life-sustaining water (20:11) but also locks in 
the harsh judgment of Moses’ untimely death (20:12). Although the dual 
functions of the staff are not forthcoming in this particular passage, its 
dual functionality can be better understood when viewed holistically with 
its other uses in the book of Exodus. 
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This is important because the Numbers passage was not the first time that 
Moses had struck a rock with his staff. In Exodus 17:6, Moses was specifi¬ 
cally instructed by God to do so creating water in the desert for Israel and 
its livestock. To continue with the cliches, this was not the first water mira¬ 
cle either. Israel’s passage out of Egypt also attributes the parting of the 
Red Sea and the forging of a path to the staff of Moses (Ex 14:16). These 
life-sustaining and liberating functions of the staff are neatly summarised 
in the Psalmist’s description of the Lord’s staff as the one that comforts 
(Ps 23:4). 

But the same staff that brought miracles was also responsible for the Egyp¬ 
tian plagues, some of which involved water. One plague was the transfor¬ 
mation of the Nile River into blood (Ex 7:17). Another instance involving 
water, though not conventionally understood as a plague, was when the 
staff was used to merge the Red Sea on top of the Egyptian military (Ex 
14:27-28). Out of the ten plagues inflicted on Egypt, six of them included 
the staff. A concise summary from Rabbi Scholar Greg Killian is enlight¬ 
ening. 

Three of the plagues came through the agency of Aar¬ 
on, three through Mo she (sic), three through God, and 
one through the united efforts of all three. Blood, frogs, 
and gnats, being on the earth, were through Aaron; hail, 
locusts, and darkness, through Moshe (sic), because they 
were in the air and Moshe had power over earth and heav¬ 
en; the swarms, the murrain, and the plague of the first¬ 
born through God, and the boils—through all of them. 12 

As seen in the excerpt, the staff is capable of not only spiking, harm¬ 
ing or punishing individuals and communities but also has the power 
to soothe, heal and liberate. This pattern of blessing and curse is not 
limited to the staff but part of a much wider motif regarding pairs. In 
terms of blessings, this can be seen in the way that God creates the first 
pair of humans in the first creation story (Gen 1:27). Continuing with 
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the book of Genesis, the story of Noah’s ark contains a command from 
God to bring two of all living creatures (6:19), seven pairs of every kind of 
bird (7:3), as well as pairs of clean and unclean animals (7:8). This reimag¬ 
ing of a new world beyond the flood illustrates how God’s blessings can be 
perceived as twofold. 

In terms of curse, the Mosaic law of retaliation or lex talionis shows how 
the opposite pattern is true. According to this notion any unjust act per¬ 
mits compensation through a second act. As seen in Exodus 21:23-25 “ 
If any harm follows, then you shall give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burn for burn, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe.” Similar to blessings, the curses and misfortunes that be¬ 
fall a person is also capable of happening in two. 

This notion of pairs is also evident in the Samoan ritual of the pe’a (tattoo) 
in which willing recipients of the tatau (male) or the malu (female) are ex¬ 
pected to come in double. This is known in Samoan as soa where members 
from both genders can accompany the other in the ritual. Without a soa, 
the tufuga or tattooist will not agree to the terms because the spilling of a 
single person’s blood is known to bring curses. In having a double or a soa, 
the ritual can be understood as a blessing where the shared pain leads to 
a lessening of it. This not only conveys how mutual suffering is a blessing 
in disguise but also explains the Samoan understanding of blood as com¬ 
munal. 

The final pattern on pairs that I wish to emphasise has to do with Mo¬ 
ses’ dual striking of the staff (Num 20:11). This can help us understand 
whether his actions were a blessing, a curse or both. As a potential blessing, 
Moses’ dual strikes hint to the possibility that he intended it for blessing. 
This is consistent with the Samoan understanding of soa and the pairs of 
blessings in the Old Testament where good things come in two. Of course, 
we can only assume that this was Moses’ intention, if he were not already 
accustomed to the staff’s dual powers. But we know from the Exodus ex- 
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amples that this was not the case. 


Since Moses was aware of the staff’s power to inflict plagues, his ignorant 
actions can be perceived as a twofold offence. In this context, Moses com¬ 
mits two wrongs before God where the second is retaliation of the first 
(lex talionis). This explains why Moses’ downfall is somewhat inevitable as 
two wrongs in any order cannot make a right. Worthy of note, is the fact 
that Moses’ soa in both rock-water miracles was his brother Aaron. As seen 
above, the brothers not only shared equal roles in Egypt but also share in 
God’s final judgment in the Numbers story (20:12). While there is a possi¬ 
bility that their shared fate can be seen as a veiled blessing, it does not alter 
the fact that Moses’ actions were inherently bad. 13 

There is also an alternative view that Moses’ first strike might have brought 
blessing but it was in his second that sealed his fate. This is reminiscent of 
a Samoan saying which reads “your final strike can either tighten the nail 
or bend it.” 14 According to this understanding it was the second strike of 
Moses that caused the symbolic nail of blessings to bend. To put it in the 
context of fofd alamea ,, Moses’ actions may well be described as him apply¬ 
ing the toxic spikes of an alamea after using the underside. 

4. Paradox: Take the Staff...Command the Rock! 

While identifying the dual patterns in the story is useful, it is not enough in 
explaining the specific details of Moses’ pain. This is why making senseof 
the paradoxes inside the patterns can reshape the overall meaning of the 
story. “Take the staff” is an instruction from the owner of the staff, God. 
While it is Moses who carries the staff, it is God who ultimately empowers 
and owns it. As seen in the book of Exodus there is explicit mention of 
how and when Moses not so much receives the staff but is commissioned 
through it. When Moses approached the burning bush in Exodus 4, he was 
already carrying a staff. However, it was only during his encounter with 
God that Moses’ staff received its power and he received his calling. This 
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event marks the first staff miracle where Moses is instructed by God to 
cast it on the ground and it turns into a serpent. When he was instructed 
again to grab it by the tail, Moses complies and it becomes a staff again (Ex 
4:1-5). This pattern of God speaking and Moses performing is a paradox 
pertaining to the staff’s true owner. Although Moses is the one carrying 
the staff, it is God who gives instructions of its use (4:17) and to whom 
the staff belongs (4:20). 

This signals an integral spike in my understanding of Moses’ downfall. In 
Numbers 20:11, Moses uses the staff without permission, as if it were his 
own belonging. Moses not only used it without instruction from its owner 
but he also uses it in a non-comforting manner contrary to the Lord’s staff 
in Psalm 23. As a consequence, God grants Israel the blessing of water 
but Moses is cursed never to enter the Promised Land. While the staff was 
certainly capable of inflicting harm as it did in Egypt, Moses’s above usage 
was written off as being of an entirely different order. Due to his anger, 
Moses breaks the earlier pattern where God commands and he obliges. 
In restoring the pattern, Moses’ anger was irreversibly corrected by God’s 
final judgment. 

In his defense, God’s instructions to hake the staff’ and 'command the 
rock’ are a paradox in itself. Given that the staff was used to strike in 
an earlier rock-water miracle (Ex 17:2-6), Moses is conflicted regarding 
which to use. What Moses failed to realise, however, was that in many of 
his previous undertakings it was the staff in his hand that communicated 
God’s authority. This is a familiar understanding in the Samoan translation 
of staff or to’oto’o, which refers to a staff used by an orator during a public 
address. In tandem with the fue , 15 Samoans believed that the two mediums 
empowered a person to speak confidently abetted by the spirits of the de¬ 
parted and the legacies of those that handed them down. This understand¬ 
ing that the to’oto’o is infused with one’s capacity to speak with courage and 
authority explains why young or relatively new chiefs learn to yield the 
to’oto’o before they actually use it. 16 Therefore, the instruction to take the 
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staff (action) and command the rock (words) are not really contradictory 
in the Samoan understanding as both are necessary in the performance of 
public speech. 

While I do not doubt that this story is one of disobedience as often 
preached, such a theme on its own robs the story and this particular para¬ 
dox of its deeper meaning. More specifically, it does not say much about 
the relationship between speech and action. According to Kevin Vanhooz- 
er’s theory on God’s 'communicative acts,’ God’s speech is both immersed 
in action and inseparable from it. 17 For example, when one says 'you’re 
fired!’ the words that are spoken also carry with them the action of dismiss¬ 
ing an employee. This is why Vanhoozer thinks that the opening line in 
John’s Gospel may well have read, "In the beginning was the communica¬ 
tive act.” 18 This communicative act is also connected to Genesis 1:1 where 
creation was initiated by God’s word infused with action. In theology, this 
premise is widely accepted whereby Jesus is conceived as God’s Word and 
action in the one. 

Through this lens the 'disobedience’ of Moses (Num 20:8-12) is better 
grasped within the context of his failure to recognise God’s power in Word 
and action. This dependence on the latter not only revealed his limited 
knowledge of God’s power in the former, but also shows how he under¬ 
estimates the owner of the staff in his possession. These paradoxes bring 
to light a common slogan taught to our young which reads "sticks and 
stones may break my bones but words can never hurt me.” If the theory 
of communicative acts is accurate, then the reality of speaking poses a big¬ 
ger danger for our young than we might assume. In the famous Samoan 
dictum, epala le ma’a, ae lepala le upu (a rock will rot but a word will not), 
Samoans believed that a spoken word has the power to exist longer than 
a natural rock. In this context, Moses’ downfall was not so much a result 
of his disobedience to God but rather through his failure to recognise that 
God’s command could both penetrate and outlive a rock. 

> v > 
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5. Performance: Fofo Alamea for Moses and the Minister 


In light of the above, nothing that I say can or intends to reverse God’s 
judgment in Numbers 20:8-12. However, the temptation as a Pacific Island 
reader to locate healing for Moses through fofo alamea is why the first rock- 
water miracle in Exodus (17:2-6) is used for comparison. In this manner 
therapy for Moses exists only in retrospect in which fofo alamea provides a 
bridge from the story of Moses’ pain (Num 20:8-12) to the former story 
of his potential healing (Ex 17:2-6). From this perspective, the pain story 
expresses the thorns of an alamea while the healing story acts like the un¬ 
derside which sucks out the toxins from the former. I have demonstrated 
this in Figure 1 below where I have juxtaposed both texts in a way that 
the verses in each passage correspond in alamea fashion. Since there are 
inherent dangers in misappropriating what biblical experts label as chiastic 
conventions, a caveat is in order. The framework I offer below takes its 
initial clues from an alamea. This means that it may conflict with the biblical 
conventions, compliment it or preferably both. 

In both stories, Moses’ relationship with God and the people of Israel 
largely influence how the staff is used. In the healing story it was the peo¬ 
ple of Israel who tested the Lord (Ex 17:2) while Moses’ complete trust 
in the Lord is assumed because he tells Israel not to. However, in the pain 
story it is God who tests Moses through the ironic instruction to hake the 
staff’ and 'command the rock’ (Num 20:8). The buildup in both stories 
shows a tension between God’s command (Num 20:9) and the people’s 
complaints (Ex 17:3). Torn between the two, Moses’ pain story reaches its 
highest peak when he mishandles the staff and issues his own command, 
"listen you rebels” (Num 20:10). This contradicts with the climax in the 
healing story which shows how Moses cried to the Lord for assistance. I 
have highlighted both verses in bold for convenience. 
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NUMBERS 20:8^12 

Moses' ftdn Stojy 


EXODUS 17;2-6 

Moses' Healing Story 


■T^kic tb< Jund assemble the eott- 
grcgaticn... command she rock before 
iheir eye* ic yield, it* water. 



) 


J The people quarreled with Moses, and said. 
“Giv< tu water io driak." Moses said to 
ihtiu, "Why Ju you quuid with me? Why 
do you lest the LORUT' 


8 So Mdse* took the staff from be¬ 
fore the LG&B. is he had command¬ 
ed him. 



) 


1 But the people Ihimcd there fur water, and 
I he people complained against Moses ... 


lt ... he said to them, “Listen, yon re¬ 
bels. shall we bring water for yoa out 
nf this nock?"' 



* So MoSes tried out 
the loud... 


11 Then Moses lifted up bis hand and 
smirk the rock twice with fctis staff. 



f The LojiDsaid to Moses, " Go o® ahead of 
the people.. take in youi hand the staff with 
Which you Strudt tbe Nile, and go 


u ’Beca jse you did net.. .show my holiness 


before the eye* of the Israelites, therefore 
you shall not bring this assembly into the 




) 


* I will he standing there in front of you on the 
rock at Horeh. Strike the rock, and water will 
come out of b. so that the people may drink." 
Moses did so. in the sight of the eld as cf Israel. 


Figure 1: Thom and Underside of an Alamea; Numberj-fcxotfuj 


Iii the healing story, God instructs Moses to go ahead of the (complaining) 
people with staff in hand (Ex 17:5). But in the pain story, Moses retaliates 
against the people by executing his twin strikes (Nuni 20:11). In the clos¬ 
ing verses of both passages Moses' pain and potential healing is indicated 
through the mention of God's presence. The healing story tdls us that 
God—the owner of the staff—would be standing on the rock that Moses 
will strike (Ex 17:6). This contrasts with the pain story where God is not 
mentioned on the rock but only in delivering Moses" fate (Num 20:12), 


In hindsight, a fojb alamm remedy for Moses can be understood in his ability 
to put his trust in God and not in his own devices. When Moses trusted 
God, God’s presence was inherently positive. But when he relied on his 
own wit and anger, God's presence was predominantly negative. I lere, the 
rightful soa or double for Moses or any of God's servants is God. The real 
test, however, comes in our ability to rely on that soa for guidance. In the 
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context of fofo alamea ., healing for Moses could have been attained through 
Moses himself. It is through this lens that the story of Moses can be used 
as painful therapy for the contemporary reader. 

In returning to my own context as a minister of God’s Word, Moses’ story 
provides vital possibilities on how our preaching ministries ought to be 
performed. The instruction to hake the staff’ and 'command the rock’ not 
only facilitates a merging of words and action but also a transformation 
of words as action. This way of looking at speech as performance is not 
only crucial for the receiving communities of God’s Word (the Church) 
but also challenges today’s ministers in their usage of the staff we now call 
the pulpit. 

While Samoan orators continue to use staffs in their public addresses, it is 
the present day pulpit that ministers are urged to respect. It is worthy of 
respect because whatever one says behind the pulpit contains the power to 
enslave or liberate, heal or hurt, bless or curse. This task is not the work 
of an individual but the workings of a legacy of Christians. Such a task 
entails the responsibility to perform the Word in a way that God’s pres¬ 
ence is mediated as 'The Owner’ of our ministries. In this light, respect 
for God’s Word and the medium of the pulpit is not only crucial to a 
minister’s performance but also pivotal in shaping it. 

In employing fofo alamea as a remedy for Moses, ministers are encouraged 
to learn from his pain when he did not trust in God (Num 20:8-12) and 
the self-healing he attains when he did (Ex 17:2-6). The former story is a 
cautionary reminder that no minister is perfect and that Moses’ weaknesses 
can easily be repeated in our frail ministries. The Exodus story teaches us 
that it was in Moses’ darkest hour when he 'cried to the Lord’ where God’s 
healing can be genuinely experienced. 
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Conclusion 

In this article I have used fofo alamea as a reading tool that not only helps 
us assess the patterns, paradoxes and some performance outcomes within 
the story of Moses but also serves as an alternative reading that could 
make Moses’ experiences relevant to the Samoan/Pacific Island reader. Re¬ 
garding patterns, our experiment with the different meanings and conse¬ 
quences associated with the staff, taught us that God’s blessings and curses 
usually comes as soa (double). Whether or not Moses could have realised 
this pattern and changed his fate is beside the point. The point I make is 
that Moses extended the pattern through his own double strike. 

Regarding paradox, we looked at how actions (take the staff) and words 
(command the rock) are fused in such a powerful way that it discloses 
an irony impregnated with meaning. Two of these meanings were dis¬ 
cussed. Firstly, we looked at how Moses only carried the staff but it is 
God who owns it. Secondly, in tandem with a traditional understanding 
of the to’oto’o, we discussed how the depth of Moses’ disobedience was 
due mainly to the fact that he took the power and legacy of God’s staff 
for granted. 

This leads to the final discussion on performance where the therapeutic- 
pain of Moses is suggested as a source of painful-healing for Christian 
ministers today. In transforming Moses’ pain through fofo alamea, we, the 
performers of God’s Word, are taught to respect the staff/pulpit because it 
belongs to God. When this takes place, the performance outcomes gained 
from Moses’ prophetic ministry can inform the Church of the thorns and 
undersides in its current ‘way of things.’ 
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Notes: 


All biblical references used in this article are taken from the New Revised 
Standard Version. 

2 This article refers to symbol using the twofold definition by Roger Haight 
(1999). A Conscious symbol refers to “words, notions, concepts, ideas, 
sayings, or texts that mediate a deeper consciousness of a level of reality 
that goes beyond their overt meaning” (1999, 13). A Concrete symbol, on the 
other hand, is an object which refers “to things, places, events, or persons 
which mediate a presence and consciousness of another reality” (1999,13). 
Please refer to Jesus: Symbol of God. Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books. 
This article uses fofo alamea as both a conscious and concrete symbol. 

3 Fo literally means massage (See Upolu Luma Va’ai, 2014, 103), whereas 
fofo in its wider context refers to a healer, a traditional remedy, or an alleged 
cure. Please refer to “The Prayer of a Fa’atosaga: Fa’aaloalo in Samoan In¬ 
digenous Religious Culture.” In Whispers and Vanities , edited by Tamasailau 
M. Sualii-Sauni et al., 103-110. Wellington: Huia Publishers. 

4 In Samoa, the traditional remedy for bee stings is urine. In my dialogues 
with members from other Pacific Island cultures, this remedy is a lot more 
common than the alamea healing. 

5 For a detailed discussion on the intimidating methods of Athanasius and 
its widespread effectiveness in the Early Church, see Timothy D. Barnes. 
1993. Athanasius and Constantins: Theology and Politics in the Constantinian FLm- 
pire. Cambridge: Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 32. 

6 For an interesting look at how a therapist in the practice of counseling 
has to come to terms with his or her own vulnerabilities before tending 
to those of another see James H. Olthuis. 2001. The Beautiful Risk: A New 
Psychology of Loving and Being Loved. Oregon: Eipf and Stock Publishers, 116. 

7 In Paul Ricoeur’s bipolar approach, he prefers to begin with a hermeneu- 
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tics of suspicion followed by a hermeneutics of retrieval. This evident 
in what he calls “double motivation: willingness to suspect, willingness 
to listen; vow of rigor and vow of obedience.” Paul Ricoeur. 1970. Freud 
and Philosophy: An Essay on Interpretation by Paul PJcouer. Translated by Denis 
Savage. New Haven: Yale University Press, 27. 

8 Jurgen Moltmann. 1993. The Trinity and the Kingdom: The Doctrine of God. 
Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 119. 

9 Jione Havea. 2014. “Engaging Scriptures from Oceania.” In Bible, Borders, 
Belonging(s): Engaging Eeadings from Oceania, edited by Jione Havea, David J. 
Neville and Elaine M. Wainwright, 3-19. Atlanta: Society of Biblical Lit¬ 
erature, 4. 

10 While performance cultures include those that are rooted in song and 
dance it is not limited by it. My use of 'performance culture 5 refers to 
those cultures where learning occurs through practice. For another expla¬ 
nation of Samoa’s performance culture as being permeated through siva 
(dance) and pesega (singing) see Peletisala Lima. 2012.“Performing a Remi¬ 
grant Theology: Sons and Daughters Improvising on the Return Home.” 
Ph.D. thesis., Charles Sturt University, 2012, 301-302. 

11 The same goes in the opposite direction, where the practices we initially 
assume are worthless or harmful or destructive might actually turn out to 
be worthwhile or therapeutic or edifying. 

12 Greg Killian. 2014. “The Staff of Moses.” Accessed 12th June 2017: 
http://www.betemunah.org/ staff.html. 

13 Due to limited space, this article’s focus on Moses implies Aaron. Aaron 
is also implied in my reference to present day ministers that carry out 
priestly duties. 
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1 translated from, “o le toe ta lava e man ai lefao, o le toe tafo’i epi’o ai. 

15 A fue is a handheld ornament with a wooden handle on one end and open 
fibres from a coconut husk on the other. Wherever orators use the to y oto y o 
in a public address the fue is required. 

16 During speech, the to y oto y o is held in the right hand of an orator and its tail 
is wedged between the first 

and second toe. Within an address, slight movement of the t o y oto y o is per¬ 
mitted, while excessive lifting or gesturing with it is considered aggressive 
and often invited danger in past times. If an orator’s is required to point to 
a particular area it will not be done with the left hand, but with the hand 
holding the to y oto y o. 

17 Kevin Vanhoozer. 2002. First Theology: God\ Scripture and Hermeneutics. 
Downers Grove, Ulonois: Intervarsity Press and Nottingham, England: 
Apollos, 161. 

18 Vanhoozer, 162. 

19 This resonates with the full version of the idiom which goes, ‘e fofd e le 
alamea le alamea literally translated as ‘the alamea heals the alamea. y 
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Tiuntdi V Timtua; A Christological View of 
Jesus Christ as ‘Servant-Lord*. 



Rev. Latuivai Kioa 
Latu 


Introduction 


Ren I Mu is a lecturer at 
Piuia Theological College 
in the department of 
Pastoral Mimsity. 


This article explores a model of servant leadership 
in ministry based on the servant leadership of Jesus 
displayed in the New Testament and on the Samoan 
practice of matai tautua (a serving chief). The article 
argues that the present hierarchical structure of the 
Methodist Church in Samoa (MCS) is a direct reflec¬ 
tion of the British Iimpire T s ideologies of gender, race 
and class accentuated via missionary work. As a result. 

J 7 

the dogmatic ideology of E le faa'eledea se faifean by 
which "‘pastors [including white missionaries] are not 
supposed to perform tasks of the lower ranks” un¬ 
deniably imposes limitations and restrictions on the 
"serving* role of the Church and its ministers. 


The biblical and Christological view of Jesus as the 
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‘Servant-Lord’ will be discussed contextually below, as the matai tautua. 
What will be established in this article offers a different perspective, and 
anticipates a removal of this caveat (“the ideology”) which is placed on the 
leadership of the church. Based on a frequent Samoan cultural practice and 
the theology of biblical contextualisation, 1 this article constructs a more 
relational, reciprocal, inclusive and practical model rooted in the practise 
of fetausia’i (reciprocal caring). 

The first part of this article will establish the ‘lordship’ status of Christ 
revealed in Scriptures. In the second part, I will discuss the theology 
behind Jesus’ teaching ‘to serve others but not to be served by others.’ 
The servant status of Jesus applied in his ministry, will help us to bet¬ 
ter understand the context from whichthe biblical narratives referring 
to his leadership emerges. I aim to establish a biblical foundation based 
on the example of Jesus, that is relevant to the contemporary setting of 
the MCS. The Christological view of Christ as both Lord and servant is 
central to this article. It highlights the basis of Christ’s mission as nar¬ 
rated in the Gospels’ accounts and the apostle Paul’s view in the epistles. 

The Lordship Status of Christ in Scriptures 

The following is an exploration of Matthew 20:20-28, John 13:1-17 and 
Philippians 2:6-11, which will be discussed in light of two theological 
themes: (a) the ‘lordship’ title/status of Jesus; and (b) kenosis - the ‘lord 
is becoming the servant-slave’ — with reference to the one who suffers 
on the cross. Both themes point to Jesus as the One who is descended 
from his heavenly throne as ‘God-Son’ and who takes the human form 
of a ‘servant’ and/or ‘slave’ to show God’s care for the world through his 
earthly ministry. 

Jesus Christ is both Lord and servant/slave 

Christian theology understands God in terms of the “divine relations of 
the Father ; Son and Holy SpiritS 2 Vot the purposes of this article, I will focus 

44 
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on the relationship between God-the-'Father’ and God-the-'Son’ (Jesus 
Christ), drawing particularly upon the Gospel of John. Although John dis¬ 
tinguishes Jesus from God (Father), this does not deny the fact that Jesus 
is God as in the Logos [“Word”] is God (John 1:2). This view of God 
present with us in Jesus, the Word made flesh, suggests a God who relates, 
connects and shares His life with people. The relationship between God 
the Father and His Son Jesus is well established, as they are described as 
being ‘One’ (John 10:30). 

While these 'two natures’ known as the 'divinity and humanity of Christ’ 
are debated in biblical and theological scholarship, 3 the union of the two 
natures and the suffering of Christ suffice as a framework for understand¬ 
ing the divine Christ as 'Lord’ and 'Servant’ in human form. 4 Yet the 
presentation of Jesus in his servant form (diakonos) is stressed even more 
strongly; Jesus served God (Phil 1:1) and humans (John 13:5) the way 
'slaves’ (douloi) do. Jesus’ 'Servant’ title derives from this understanding 
of 'Servant-Slave.’ But how can this 'Servant-Lord’ Christology integrate 
theologically into our socio-historical context and help us reflect on and 
evaluate our own existing systems of hierarchy in the church (MCS)? 

Discovering Incarnation Christology: What does it mean for church 

leadership today? 

Our approach to the biblical texts under consideration fully acknowledges 
.. the vast political and cultural differences that separate our [twenty-first 
century] world from that of the first century wherein slavery was com¬ 
monplace, social mobility was comparatively rare, gender roles were rigid, 
and popular political reform was almost non-existent.” 5 It will thus not 
be easy to interpret Jesus’ title 'Servant-Lord’ through a contextual lens 
that enables us to relate the biblical context of the first Christians to the 
contemporary leadership in the MCS. On the other hand, the contempo¬ 
rary church is pressed continually to draw critical conclusions as to how 
Scripture ought to inform its practices. 

In the mid-nineteenth century when some of our Samoan forefathers were 
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excommunicated for resisting German colonial rule, there appears to have 
been strong resistance to the New Testament toleration of slavery and 
the command for slaves to be obedient to their masters (Eph. 6:5). 6 The 
resistance of the indigenous leaders was indeed against the institution of 
a ‘master-servant’ system attempted by the German colonial rulers, to the 
European monarchical system fostered by ‘missionaries and settlers’ , and 
to the effort to abolish the Samoan chiefly egalitarian system. 7 

Jesus as Servant-Lord 

Against this backdrop, our discussion of the ‘Servant-Lord’ title of Christ 
offers an alternative practice in relation to the negative worldview of ‘mas¬ 
ter-servant.’ On that note, it is helpful to recall Jurgen Moltmann’s version 
of Athanasius’ view which states that, “God became man that we men 
might participate in God.” 8 The assertion suggests two points: firstly, that 
the divine nature of God (“the Father”) is taking human nature to itself 
in the incarnation (“servant/slave”) through the incarnate Son, Jesus; and 
second that the purpose for such transformation is for the salvation of hu¬ 
manity, as evident in the Christ event on the cross. Moltmann argues that 
without Jesus’ ‘humiliation on the cross,’ his incarnation would have never 
been completed; and for that reason the “death of Jesus on the cross is the 
centre of all Christian theology.” 9 

Moltmann explains that the divine-human form of Jesus means that Jesus 
never detached from his divinity while living in human form. Paul argues 
that Jesus’ high-class (divine/lordship) status was never misrepresented 
while taking the form of a slave on the “cross” (Phil 2:8c) or when washing 
his disciples’ feet. Paul explains to the Philippians (Phil. 2:6) that in taking 
the form of a slave, Jesus did not regard his “form of God” and “equality 
with God” as “something to be exploited.” In saying that Jesus took the 
‘form of a slave’ (Phil. 2:7b), Paul meant that Jesus took the cross. In the 
footwashing narrative, the same idea is portrayed in w. 4-5, when Jesus 
“got up from the table, took off his outer robe, and tied a towel around 
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himself. Then he poured water into a basin and began to wash the disci¬ 
ples’ feet and to wipe them with the towel that was tied around him”. Al¬ 
though Jesus performed this menial task of footwashing, his Lordship was 
never deprived. In fact, Jesus agreed with his disciples’ acknowledgement 
of his Lordship (John 13:13). 

Richard Weymouth understands Jesus’ humiliation (his death on the cross 
and being a foot washer) as “an expression of his divine identity and nature 
as is his exaltation.” 10 This expression reveals that God is in heaven and at 
the same time present among humans. In other words, the incarnation of 
God through Jesus can be illuminated in the concept, 'God is relational.’ 
This characteristic of God was manifested in the earthly ministry of Jesus 
as Servant-Lord, and in his crucifixion, interment and resurrection. In view 
of the above discussion, the correlativity of Jesus’ two identities also sug¬ 
gests the relational nature of God. 

The Relational God: Openness to Vulnerability and Risk 

The God-being of Jesus is void unless he has an intimate relationship with 
both God and humans. This supposition is reflected in Upolu Va’ai’s claim 
that “to be God is to be relational.” 11 The significance of Va’ai’s view is 
substantiated in Jesus’ own claim in John 10:30; John 10:38d, and 14:10#, 
indicating that God the Father, and God the Son are not only One but rela¬ 
tional. Thus, the event of the cross is the revelation of God’s characteristic 
of Taring’ or tausi and 'sharing’ or fa’asoa. 

In addition, Ormond Rush argues that the relationality of God the Father 
and Son in the above-mentioned scriptures points toward a “reception of 
one another.” 12 To be receptive is to have a mutual openness where one 
allows the other to be part of one’s life, even to the point of “being opened 
to vulnerability and risk.” 13 Rush suggests that genuine reception is mani¬ 
fested in treating the other as 'guest.’ Practically speaking, treating others as 
guests entails hospitality or tali-malo lelei and generosity or agalelei , which are 
fundamental bearers of alofa or “love” and faaaloalo or “respect or honour” 
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in the Samoan context. This is premised in the way Jesus acted as slaves do 
in the story of footwashing. 

Maria Cimperman submits that to concur with the risk associated with 
love, one must expect 'suffering’ as a price. 14 This perspective may sound 
intimidating to some. Karl Barth’s view is more encouraging, as summa¬ 
rised by Avery Dulles: "The biblical message of the cross and resurrection 
of Jesus comes to the reader or hearer as a summons to radical obedience, 
detachment, freedom, openness, and trust. It rids us of fear and anxiety in 
the face of suffering and death.” 15 In a similar vein, Moltmann claims that, 
"The one who is capable of love is also capable of suffering, for he [Jesus] 
also opens himself to the suffering which is involved in love.” 16 Or, as Bar¬ 
ron puts it, "real power comes not from the protection of the ego from 
danger but rather from willingness to expose the ego to danger for the sake 
of love” for others. 17 Despite the risks and vulnerability associated with 
our response to God’s relationality, Walter Brueggemann reminds us that 
the biblical story of the People of Israel (as God’s agents) reveals a "God 
in relationship.” 18 

Exploring Kenotic Christology: A Reflection of alofa (love) and 

fa’aaloalo (respect) 

The Christological understanding of kenosis will be interpreted integrally 
here with reference to the cultural understanding of the Samoan concepts 
of alofa and fa’aaloalo. Lucien Richard describes the self-emptying of Jesus’ 
death on the cross as "a revelation that to be God is to be unselfishness 
itself.” 19 According to Craig Hill, kenosis as the self-emptying of Jesus is 
the "model of love.” 20 Hill defines kenosis as 'self-emptiness’ grounded in 
an ongoing discipline of pragmatic actions rather than a 'religious’ orienta¬ 
tion. 21 

Va’ai’s contextual view of kenosis is understood as 'self-giving’ or 'self-ded¬ 
ication’ which requires making room and emptying oneself for the sake of 
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the other. 22 This is quite obvious in the mutual respect or fa’aaloalo between 
God the Father and his Son Jesus. Jesus’s relation to his Father is seen in 
his dedication to the Father through self-denial (Phil 2:7-8) evident on the 
cross, and the Father’s relation to his Son is seen in his exaltation (2:9- 
11) by giving him the name above all names. This reciprocal process of 
fa’aaloalo or 'respect’ is called fefa’aaloaloa’i. In this contextual interpretation, 
fa’aaloalo appears to be the ultimate criterion for understanding self-giving. 

Footwashing: The Meaning of Jesus’ Kenosis 

The concepts of alofa and fa’aaloalo are derived from the word alo — which 
means 'facing’ and implies the literal act of facing one another. These cul¬ 
tural realities (alofa and fa’aaloalo) in the Samoan context mean that one 
has to vacate one’s original position or self-interest in order to serve the 
interest of the other. In whatever action needs to be carried out, love and 
respect for the other are to be the prime motive. 

Footwashing as an act of love or 'love in action’ can be understood through 
two vantage points: first, from the lens of the culture in which Jesus lived 
— the Graeco-Roman world; and second, in a symbolic framework. The 
cultural aspect of footwashing signifies a humble service pertaining to 
slaves only, whose rights were completely denied. The act of footwashing 
viewed as a 'symbol’ presents a humbled Lord who was soon to be revealed 
through dying like a slave on the cross. 

First, in the ancient Jewish and Graeco-Roman cultures, footwashing was 
a common practise 'of welcoming guests.’ 23 Normally, the ritual of foot¬ 
washing was performed by a slave for guests upon their arrival in a home. 
Some commentaries refer to footwashing’s function as a sign of welcome 24 
and hospitality 25 which preceded a meal or banquet. 26 

Second, Gerard Sloyan argues that John is creating a "symbol out of hos¬ 
pitality’s task of washing dusty feet.” 27 This was made clear in Jesus’ re¬ 
sponse to Peter - that "later you will understand. In this sense, footwashing 
is employed by Jesus as a symbol pointing to a future event (his suffering 
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and death on the cross). This suffering was foreshadowed in the vision in 
Deutero-Isaiah, where suffering is defined in relation to the 'Servant of 
the Lord-God’ who suffered by way of humiliation and death, and yet was 
exalted. Brueggemann invites us to understand this, from a faith perspec¬ 
tive, as a lens through which to connect the Old Testament narratives and 
the New Testament contexts in order to see the relevance of Jesus in the 
gospel stories for contemporary social contexts. 28 

Frederick Bruner includes both interpretations in his conclusion that "the 
simplest explanation of the footwashing, then, remains that Jesus per¬ 
formed this servile task to prophesy symbolically that he was about to 
be humiliated in death.” 29 Bruner gives two reasons why Jesus actually 
performed footwashing: it was clearly (a) a 'task’ or service accorded to 
servant-slaves, and (b) it was a 'symbol’ of his crucifixion (John 19). 

Footwashing: A ‘Dirty Job 5 Model of Ministry for the Church 

Horsley and Thatcher highlight the historical nature of Jesus’ stories in the 
Gospel of John, seen as part of the 'plot of a story.’ Here the footwashing 
narrative is placed at the outset of the 'climactic events’ commencing in 
Chapter 13. Our interpretation concurs with the view that the theology of 
footwashing arises out of an event that historically occurred. 30 In this con¬ 
text, the title 'Servant-Lord’ is seen as a model or pattern of humility that 
was overtly enacted by Jesus. We accept Murray Harris’ view that the "two 
titles/statuses 'Lord’ and 'slave’ are correlatives.” 31 The following discus¬ 
sion explores Jesus’ footwashing as a model for self-emptying ministry and 
its implications for the church today. It is a model of ministry that links to 
the everyday life of the church. 

This unique story of footwashing, which is only found in the Gospel of 
John, demonstrates how God became a servant in the 'form of a slave.’ 
Hill defines anyone who performs this 'menial and dirty job’ as the "low¬ 
est-ranking person in the house.” 32 In other words, footwashing was one 
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of the defining marks that reinforced social class in Jesus 5 day. 


The emergence of the ‘ideology’ 

From a Samoan perspective, once a person of higher rank (i.e., pastors and 
chiefs) is found performing a task reserved for those of a lower rank (e.g., 
an untitled man), such as feeding pigs, cooking and serving food, the word 
used to describe such an unusual act is fa’a’ele’elea (“being dirty 55 ). This situ¬ 
ation is similar to the reason Peter rejected Jesus by saying, “You will never 
wash my feet 55 (Jn 13:8a). Considering the master-servant relationship Jesus 
mentioned in 13:16, in reference to the Greco-Roman social hierarchy, Pe¬ 
ter’s rejection was quite correct, because Jesus was his Lord Master. This 
verbal exchange between Jesus and Peter resulted in Jesus taking on the 
task of washing feet, an act showing Jesus 5 “reversal of status within God’s 
reign. 

In the above distinction, the secular view of the title fiord 5 was the reason 
why Peter objected to having Jesus wash his feet. Therefore, Peter’s objec¬ 
tion seems to have been based on the incongruity of Jesus’ dignified status 
as Messiah in contrast to the menial service of a slave. In other words, ac¬ 
cording to the customs and traditions of the Greco-Roman world, Jesus 
being the master and teacher of the disciples made it culturally inappropri¬ 
ate for him to perform the task of washing guests’ feet (in this case his own 
disciples), a task reserved only for servant-slaves 

But how should we appropriate footwashing in the church today? On the 
one hand, we may view footwashing as a 'ritual, 5 since it had that connota 
tion in Graeco-Roman life in Jesus’ day, implying a connection between 
footwashing and sanctification or a purification ritual. 34 Thomas argues 
that the fact that the 'actual practice of footwashing 5 in some churches 
today is treated as a 'religious rite 5 is, to some extent, rooted in a 'surface 
reading 5 of John 13:14-17. 35 This suggests that footwashing is more than 
just a religious ritual. It has deep theological significance, as it illustrates the 
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enactment of humble service offered for others, on a daily basis, for the 
common good of the whole community. 


But this model of ministry requires that Christians become, in a sense, 
counter-cultural, that they live counter to dominant narratives that deni¬ 
grate servant leadership. Philippians 2:6-11 is a good example of what 
is required. Living as Christians in a context where the culture of 'status 
and power’ was prevalent and customary, Paul encourages the Philippians 
to have the 'same mind’ (2:5) of servitude which Jesus had, and to imple¬ 
ment this in their own church community in Philippi. This passage serves 
as a social shaping model for Christians in Philippi, one that urges them 
to 'determine their existence and inter-communal behaviour’ 36 instead of 
following the status and power pattern of the empire, where hierarchical 
structures are preserved. The 'reversal pattern’ of humiliation-exaltation or 
descent-ascent in the Christ-story is illuminating. 

What are the implications of this counter-cultural role reversal for leader¬ 
ship in the church today? Hill contends that how Jesus organised his dis¬ 
ciples is debatable. This is one of the reasons why he believes that church 
leadership is 'inherently paradoxical.’ It has become a growing problem in 
the contemporary church, in which leadership has been organised in terms 
of a 'professionalized ministry.’ 37 

The danger to any church in the above arrangement is its association with 
the language of "distinction.” In contrast, the church in Jerusalem was 
characterised as a "community of goods,” as described in Acts 4:32. This 
church is presented by the author of Acts as a fellowship of believers in 
which there was no explicit distinction in reference to the status of Jews 
and Gentiles. This suggests that the early church was strikingly egalitar¬ 
ian, and certainly much less hierarchical than the surrounding culture. It 
reflected a radical equality among members of the community of faith. 
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A Servant Leader Paradigm: A Parallel Image of Jesus as ‘Matai 

Tautua’ 

In the gospel of John, the two themes of lordship and servanthood’ are 
fused together in the whole passion narrative. 38 In particular, the 'foot- 
washing’ narrative (John 13:1-17) is treated here as the principal text, where 
Jesus’ action portrays a servant leader paradigm regarding how his disciples 
should care for one another. 

In the Greek literature, with reference to footwashing, it was extremely rare 
for a non-slave to wash someone else’s feet. 39 Although footwashing was 
widely practiced in the Graeco-Roman context, it was a domain belonging 
to slaves. This infers that footwashing and degradation are closely associ¬ 
ated. We have also seen how here Jesus was the Lord who serves, who 
enacts the meaning of his death when he washes the disciples’ feet, the 
menial task exclusive to slaves. 

Hill notes that the fact that "Jesus’s act occurred during supper, another 
breach of protocol, meant that it was a deliberate sign, a prophetic enact¬ 
ment, meant to make a point.” 40 Jesus’s enactment of this menial task of 
slaves sets an example of being a servant of all, where his lordship status 
was opened to vulnerability and risk. This was a practical model of serv- 
anthood ministry for his disciples to emulate. Jesus knew that such service 
was rendered by slaves, including the 'sinful woman’ in Luke 7:36-50. Yet 
his alignment with such humble service set the standard for how ministry 
was to be performed by the leadership of the church after his death. 

All of the Synoptic Gospels give ample evidence that the disciples were 
continuing to vie for better positions as leaders (Mtt. 18:1-5, Mk. 9:33-34; 
Mk 10:35-37; Lk. 9:46-48). This problem of competing for power and 
status, so common among Jesus’ disciples, suggests that they were the kind 
of leaders who had the expectation of being served rather than serving 
themselves. 

> v > 
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Jesus knew that he would soon be leaving his disciples and returning to 
his Father (13:3). It is in this context of his impending crucifixion that 
the footwashing narrative becomes so important, as in this act Jesus was 
showing his disciples the only way for them to 'remain in him’ (as the head 
of the church) — by serving each other just as slaves do. What Jesus mod¬ 
elled in this narrative was an example that he commanded his disciples to 
follow: “So if I, your Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, you also 
ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have set you an example, that you 
also should do as I have done to you. [...] If you know these things, you 
are blessed if you do them” (John 13: 14-15, 17) (NRSV). 

Jesus openly claims in v.15 that what he had done (Lord becoming a slave) 
was 'an example’ he himself set for his disciples to follow. This was a com¬ 
mand to his disciples to minister as servants, no matter what title or status 
they might hold in the community. This 'servant leader’ paradigm is parallel 
to the view of a Samoan matai (chiefly title holder) who serves or tautua 
his/her family by cooking, fishing and/or planting crops. 

The presentation of the 'Christ-story’ in Phil 2:6-11 by Weymouth has 
both 'soteriological’ and 'ethical’ interpretations. The ethical demand was 
to critique the status and power pattern of the Roman imperial system, 
where hierarchical structures were preserved. The question of how to live 
as Christians within a context where 'status and power’ were the norm 
meant that Paul had to remind the Philippians to have the 'same mind’ (2:5) 
of servitude that Jesus had. 41 

A Call to Render ‘Tautua’ (To Serve and not to be Served) 

Jesus’ response to his ten indignant disciples (Matthew 20:24-28), insti¬ 
gated by Zebedee’s wife asking Jesus, on behalf of her two sons (James 
and John) to let them ascend with him to heaven and sit on his right and 
left-hand sides (20-23), is telling. In fact, Jesus had made a clear distinction 
in Matthew 19:28 between the heavenly kingdom, where he would soon be 
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seated on a throne along with his faithful followers, and the worldly empire 
(20:25), to which the unnamed wife thought Jesus was referring. 

Matthew’s narrative is significant for the purpose of this article in that it 
contests [the] patriarchal and hierarchical structures 42 in the Greco-Roman 
world which sought to maintain social stratification, with the more wealthy 
dominating and depriving the majority poor. 43 In addition, Carter identi¬ 
fies the purpose of Matthew, in chapters 19 and 20 in particular, as being to 
“subvert this hierarchical and patriarchal structure by instructing disciples 
in a more egalitarian pattern (cf. 20:12). [...] following Jesus, not procuring 
wealth and status, defines discipleship (19:16-30); all disciples are slaves like 
Jesus, there are no masters (20:17-28) .” 44 

Jesus made a clear distinction between the way hierarchical structures are 
managed by worldly authorities who embrace self-interests and benefits, 
and the Kingdom of God, where the master of the house has to serve 
his/her household/community. Jesus urges his disciples not to be afraid to 
take the status of a servant or slave for the benefit of the whole commu¬ 
nity. This is Jesus’ clear response against the wishes of those who desired 
positions of power through which to exercise their own personal interest 
and gain. 


Jesus as Ali’i: ‘Jesus is Lord* 

Harris claims that the lordship of Jesus is a title which he deserves to receive 
as a consequence of his ministerial service here on earth. In thecontext of 
the Graeco-Roman empire in Jesus’ day, the same title (fiord- fgrios) was 
given to Emperor Augustus (Luke 2:1) or kyrios Augustus. 45 However, the 
Lordship of Jesus was never in association with the prestigious 'powers’ of 
the world, but referred to his messianic powers. 46 The Samoan translation 
of the English word fiord’ is ali’i. The term alVi defines 'maleness’ (gender) 
and 'high chief’ (matai-alVi or tamalVi ), a title distinguished from that of an 
orator or tulafale. The translation of the word fiord’ referring to Jesus infers 
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that in the Samoan social-political structure, Jesus is seen as the tamali’i the 
highest rank of matai, which is associated with prestige and authority. 47 

James Hernando notes that the title ‘Lord’ is used in the Gospel of John re¬ 
ferring to Jesus, and “is overwhelmingly Christological, not secular, mean¬ 
ing something akin to ‘sir’.” 48 Certainly, there is power and authority in the 
name ‘Kvpiog- Jesus. 549 Unlike the Kvpiog Augustus, the title 'Christ is Lord’ 
became the 'confession of faith’ for the faithful in the post-resurrection 
period. 50 

The understanding of what the title Lord meant in relation to Jesus has 
implications for the use of the Samoan term ‘ali’i’ ortamali’i for Jesus in the 
Samoan Bible translation. If the 'risen’ Jesus was actually the true Kyrios , I 
would point out that, even in the post-resurrection setting, Jesus as Lord 
acted as a servant; he cooked, and served his disciples with breakfast, be¬ 
fore finally ascending into heaven. 

According to the Gospel of John chapter 21, Jesus commanded Peter to 
feed and tend his lambs for the final time at his post-resurrection appear¬ 
ance to his seven disciples on the shores of the Sea of Galilee (John 21:1- 
14). After Jesus had prepared a breakfast of fish and bread (v.9), he invited 
his disciples, “Come and have breakfast” (v.12); then Jesus took the bread 
and fish and served them (v.13). Immdiately after Jesus cooked and served 
this meal for his disciples, he then commissioned Peter with the task of 
feeding his sheep and tending his lambs (John 21:15-17). Although schol¬ 
arly interpretations disagree about what Jesus meant by 'feeding’ and 'tend¬ 
ing’ (perhaps it refers to the spiritual nourishments of the Word of God, 51 
or to the eucharist 52 ), I argue that we should not overlook the very context 
in which Jesus commanded Peter to feed and tend his sheep and lambs. 
It was right after Jesus physically prepared (cooked), invited and served 
(shared) a meal with his disciples that he appeared to have been preparing 
initially for himself. This is another reminder of Jesus’ kenotic act on the 
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In fact, this was the last event in the last chapter of the Gospel of John, 
and it was a revelation of Jesus’ highest priority. Before he ascended into 
heaven, his final act was to charge his disciples (later church leaders) to 
look after those who will come to faith in his name. Peter himself reiter¬ 
ated these commands of Jesus to his fellow elders in 1 Peter 5:2-3. 

The question that may arise out of the above discussion is whether Jesus 
is commanding his disciples to actually feed those who will follow them 
(as Jesus did to his seven disciples). The story of feeding the five thousand 
people through a miracle Jesus made out of five loaves and two fish in 
Luke 9:10-17 helps to clarify this question. Chronologically, this story takes 
place just after Jesus commissioned his disciples (1-6) to “take nothing for 
your journey, no staff, nor bag, nor bread, nor money — not even an extra 
tunic.” 53 Clearly Jesus and his disciples were not rich people, but this pas¬ 
sage suggests that a life based on sharing what is available is more than 
enough. 


Despite the focus on the miraculous aspects of the loaves and fishes story 
in most interpretations, the chronological interlacing of this story from 
Luke’s account is taken here as a common-sense object lesson. It was rea¬ 
sonable for the twelve disciples to request Jesus to send the crowd away, for 
not only was it late, with night approaching, but they did not have enough 
food or money to buy food to feed the crowd. However, Jesus refused 
their request and asked that they must feed them (v.13): “You [disciples] 
give them something to eat.” Michael Wolter points out that “[t]he twelve 
should adopt the role of the host vis-a-vis the crowd, for the people whom 
Jesus welcomed and whom he told about the reign of God (v. 11) should 
become satiated (v.17) where they are — and not elsewhere.” 54 

The theme of this chapter is none other than the 'Mission of the Twelve.’ 
Therefore, in this story, “Jesus’s answer takes a stance in favour of a re¬ 
laxed attitude toward intra-Christian pluralism.” 55 Luke not only sets Jesus 
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over against the circle of disciples, but the concern goes beyond the circle 
of the disciples. 56 In Wolter’s view, Jesus is teaching his disciples here how 
to care, love and feel responsible for those whom they are called to serve 
(the image of the crowd being a symbol of the church), by providing for 
their basic needs. This is a continual interdependent process, not a one¬ 
way activity, as both the leaders of the church and its members are to re¬ 
ciprocate love, caring and sharing. This has profound implications for the 
churches and their leaders in Samoa. 

Jesus as ‘Tautua’ and the Cross 

Murray Harris points out that the title ‘slave’ is significant in the original 
Greek language, which offers a deeper understanding of the kind of ser¬ 
vice Jesus undertook in his human form. Harris argues that the correla- 
tivity of lordship and slavery in the New Testament (Matthew 10:24-25, 
25:21, 23; John 13:16, 15:15; 2 Corinthians 4:5) is more than their opposi- 
tionality. 57 In other words, referring to ‘Jesus as Servant’ only is ambiguous 
unless Jesus is seen as both ‘Lord’ and ‘slave’; indeed, both identities made 
Jesus’ incarnation possible. 

When Jesus is called the Servant-Lord, this means that he is the Lord who 
became a Servant. The English translation of the Greek word SovAog or 
‘slave’ in John 13:16 raises an issue here, as obviously the word SovAog is 
masked by the word ‘servant’. 58 Harris offers an explanation as to why the 
English translation employs the term ‘servant’ in place of ‘slave’, claiming 
that “the language of slavery is offensive, the offence would have been 
considerably greater for those who lived in societies where slavery was 
intrinsic than for us for whom slavery is simply an unpleasant and embar¬ 
rassing memory.” 59 Cilliers Breytenbach agrees with Harris and suggests 
a corresponding example in 1 Corinthians 1:23, where “the Jews found 
Paul’s message of Christ crucified offensive.” 60 

Given that the white missionaries of the LMS 61 were the first translators 
of the English Bible into the Samoan vernacular, 62 their translation of the 
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Samoan Bible reflected their “own interpretations, bias, worldviews, cul¬ 
tural values, and philosophical presuppositions.” 63 The severity of this bias 
is evident in the translation of the words 'servant’ and 'slave’ in the current 
translation of the Samoan Bible. The translation of these two words was 
clearly based on "colonial fixed perceptions, cultural hegemonic attitudes 
and oppressive symbols, even if it meant usurping the authority of the 
original Bible languages and cultures.” 64 

For the reasons aforementioned and for the purpose of this article, the 
word 'servant’ (in English translation) in John 13:16 must be re-substituted 
by the word 'slave’ in order to better comprehend the real meaning behind 
the story of footwashing in the Johannine narrative. The same exercise is 
also required and applied to the problem of the translation of the words 
'servant’ and 'slave’ in the Samoan language, not from an offensive per¬ 
spective, but from a political demarcation of the Samoan language. 

Indeed, the concept 'slave’ is significant for this study, where emphasis 
is placed on a slave’s social status. Researchers have shown that the word 
'slave’ is also associated with the 'cross,’ an instrument reserved mostly 
for slaves as a method of execution — a form of "capital punishment.” 65 
Sloyan refers to the 'cross’ as a 'tree of shame,’ and in this context the earli¬ 
est Christians would have believed that Jesus’ hanging on the cross (tree) 
"made a special point of his [Jesus] shameful ending.” 66 

I wish to engage in the recurrent hermeneutical debates which offer a more 
theological meaning of the crucified Christ for the contemporary period. 
In this view, the crucified Christ is not only about the fulfilment of God’s 
redemptive act for humanity, it is the revelation of the magnitude of God’s 
glory and honour in Jesus Christ. It is at the cross that the act of the merci¬ 
ful God is exposed. As Emil Bruner states, "the love of God has been re¬ 
vealed in the cross of Jesus Christ, and nowhere else.” 67 Consequently, the 
cross is no longer regarded as a curse, 68 as portrayed in the Old Testament; 
rather, it is a great privilege to know and yield to the power and wisdom of 
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God concealed in the cross. 69 Certainly, the cross is the climax of Jesus’ 
calling, where he would be “giving himself away rather than drawing fame, 
protection, honour, and sustenance to himself. When he is pierced on the 
cross, blood (translated as ‘ele’ele) and water flow from his side, signalling 
that, to the very end, life goes out from him for the good of the church.” 70 

Given the social, political and cultural contexts of Matthew 20:20-28, John 
13:1-17 and Philippians 2:6-11 discussed above, the non-Samoan term 
‘au’auna (which translates as 'paid-servant’) in the Samoan Bible should be 
replaced by the indigenous word tautua , and should be used to translate the 
word 'slave’ instead of pologa (which reflects a master-slave relationship). 

Concluding Remarks 

The footwashing narrative is a faith-provoking story whereby the Gospel 
of John can lead the reader to faith, just as Jesus’ signs and discourses led 
people to faith. 71 By any estimation, John 13:1-17 is a pivotal text on how 
to care for one another by serving in love, as a paradigm for ministry in the 
church today. 

The act of footwashing re-enacted by Jesus is one example of many me¬ 
nial tasks which could be viewed as 'dirty jobs’. This implies that the vul¬ 
nerability of being fa’a’ele’elea, which Jesus showed to his disciples, must 
be rendered to all, regardless of social status. This story encompasses a 
wealth of instructions on Christian living. This unique narrative outlines 
the command to love and the call to serve, heedless of the social cost often 
mentioned in the New Testament as evidence of the church’s faithfulness 
and the condition of its fruitfulness. Undoubtedly, 'love in action’ is utterly 
significant for the intended audience of the Gospel of John, as it relates 
God’s love for humanity and our love for one another. While John was 
writing for the early Christian community, his message is directly applicable 
to the context of the churches in Samoa today, specifically the MCS. 

Jesus’ title 'Lord’ is not exclusive or elitist but honourably associated with 
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those at the periphery, as in Philippians 2\lbcd where he is described as "... 
taking the form of a slave, being born in human likeness. And being found 
in human form.” The deeper theological meaning of Jesus being a slave in 
this 'Christ-story 5 is reflected in his new title, 'Servant-Lord, 5 which reso¬ 
nates with the image of a master who serves all, including servants. Indeed, 
Jesus 5 human form, in the Pauline view, is that of a servant-slave. 

God through Jesus completely reversed the shameful image of the cross 
associated with the slave-servant, transforming it into an image of honour 
and glory. This identity as 'servant-slave 5 should also be reflected in the 
image of the faife’au ("the one who serves 55 or tautua)\ this is not shameful 
or degrading for it provides life and care for others. Even before the event 
of the cross, Jesus literally took the form of a slave and demonstrated its 
real meaning by washing his disciples 5 feet. This duty of a servant-slave is 
parallel to the service rendered by the untitled men as tautua to their fami¬ 
lies and villages. The story of Jesus 5 footwashing and the story of the cross 
are interconnected, and it is this image of selfless service that should be 
the hallmark of the Samoan faife’au. The Samoan church needs to embrace 
"footwashing as having great significance for evangelists — it is the token 
of love, 'lasting and conclusive proof of Christ’s love, 5 'an anticipation of 
the cross, 5 and 'it expresses the meaning of the cross graphically as a deed 
of Jesus. 5572 
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“A CALL FOR AN ECO-RELATIONAL 
THEOLOGY OF MISSION” 

(A Brief Response to 'Transforming Disables, Transforming the 
Tutu re: Young African Women and the Search fora / Jherated Future 1 t 
Keynote Address by Dr. Mutale Mulenga-Kaunda at the World 
Council of Churches, Conference on World Mission and 
Evangelism, Arusha Tanzania, Africa, 8-13-March 2018) 



Let me first of alt take this opportunity to sincerely 
congratulate Dr. Mu lenga-Kaunda for sharing such 
a powerful yet inspiring and informative address in 
a form of a story, a story that not only deeply ac¬ 
knowledges the pain and struggle of women but also 
breathes a fresh air of decolonisation. One that criti¬ 
cally addresses the Violence of normalization’ pro¬ 
moted by conventional and patriarchal systems that 
are both hegemonic and elitist. And the speaker con¬ 
fronted such violence through the use of her people's 
story-telling tradition not only to honour the ‘stories 
of the victims' hut also to embrace storytelling as a 
missiological approach. I also want to thank the organ¬ 
izing committee of the Conference on World Mission 
and Evangelism (CWME) of the World Council of 
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Churches for the invitation to speak in response to the wisdom of a sister 
from Africa. 

The Economy of the One 

I am particularly grateful to the speaker’s claim that transforming disciple- 
ship in the light of Christ “necessitates integration of spiritual transformation with 
social, economic and political transformation and action that responds positively to the 
felt needs of people” (p.7). In relation to this claim, she asked a very important 
question: “In what way can transforming discipleship facilitate the church to engage in 
radical social\ political and economic transformation within African societies?” (p.8). 
This is a very important concern as the speaker’s story highlights that the 
gender inequality in which she found herself is deeply connected to the 
wider social, political, and economic injustices of her context, the injus¬ 
tices that forced a 17 year-old to keep a home within a poverty stricken 
society. An innocent teenager who was dragged into the violence of the 
‘economy of the one’ entrenched in political and social systems including 
the church, where leaders, as the speaker argues, are more concerned with 
personal gains. The economy of the one is an economic construction that 
benefits only the one, whether it is an individual, a few people, the church, 
or a community, where all systems, structures, policies, and paradigms are 
steered towards rewarding the one at the expense of the many. 

This rise of inequalities and the growing desire for personal gains and 
excessive materialism have a deeper footing in a narrative that we’ve un¬ 
suspiciously adopted - that is, the neoliberal economic narrative. With no 
doubt about its many benefits, it is able to shape negatively the way we un¬ 
derstand relationships and how the church constructs its life and theology. 
With the increase in such a culture, I wonder whether the ultimate goal of 
mission to have “fullness of life for all ”, that the speaker refers to, includes 
the non-human creation? This is because the church throughout the cen¬ 
turies has used this phrase with reference only to humans. This is evident 
in an anthropocentric theology which claims that ecology refers ‘only’ to 
the environment. It means therefore that God and the human being exist 
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outside of ecology. Such theology is normalized in the West and popular¬ 
ized by theological institutions around the world through what is called 
'eco-theology 5 . This division not only separates the humans from the whole, 
it also invites space for the market-oriented people to develop economies 
that slaughter and destroy anything or anyone in their path, including the 
vulnerable women who are usually, from the Pacific perspective, keepers 
of the land and ocean. 

Eco-Relationality 

The breakdown of relationality is a foundational factor to problems such 
as gender inequality, economic injustices, and environmental destruction. 
This has occurred because we have lost the Trinitarian relational faith: “In 
the beginning was relationship!” All of life is an 'assemblage of relational¬ 
ity 5 , after the image of the relational God through Christ who wills for us 
to be 'relationally distinct and distinctly relational 5 (Vaai & Casimira, 2017: 
17). All of us are meant to exist in an 'eco-relational household 5 where 
'harmony of life 5 is upheld and resources are meant to be shared. Harmony 
here does not mean an attempt to bring everyone into one peaceful order 
at the expense of diversities. Rather it means reinforcing diversities and 
distinctiveness within respected interconnected relationships. In this 'eco- 
relational household 5 , despite being different in race, gender, and identity, 
we are all diversely connected through an 'ecological reference 5 . Therefore, 
nothing exists outside of such reference. 

Humans are believed to be 'ecologically formed 5 . In where I come from, 
the word for blood (eleele) is the same word for the earth, heart (fatu) is 
the same word for the rocks, placenta (fanua) is the same word for the land, 
neck (ua) is the same word for rain, and head (ulu or lagi) is the same word 
for the skies (tutu’ulagi means 'to cut one’s hair 5 ). Therefore I stand up here 
as a portion of the land of my ancestors, alive and breathing because of 
this mutual connection. The environment is 'ecologically structured 5 . Co 
mmunities and societies should be 'ecologically arranged 5 . Our languages 
are meant to be 'ecologically nuanced 5 . Our movements shouldbe 'ecologi- 
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cally managed 5 . Our policies should be 'ecologically formulated 5 . Even 
God ecologically modifies Godself through the work of the Spirit in order 
to be part of eco-relationality. This 'ecological reference 5 reminds us that 
eco-relationality is like a strand in the global mat that connects all of us hu¬ 
mans as well as our activities to the soil, ocean, water, trees, sky, and God. 
This fact is foundational to what is called 'Relational Ecumenism 5 which 
is at the heart of the recent search for a new ecumenical narrative for the 
Pacific Conference of Churches. 

This is where the speaker’s insistence on the work of the Spirit is critical. 
To emphasize relational ecumenism is to re-centre the transforming role 
of the Spirit in mission. The Spirit is not just the force behind the dynamic 
flow of relationality. The Spirit 'is 5 relationality, as the Spirit is synonymous 
to fluidity, openness, and transformation; who continually draws us to cel¬ 
ebrate and embrace the diverse rhythms and movements of life within the 
eco-relational family. According to Leonardo Boff in his recent book Come 
Holy Spirit: Inner Fire, Giver of Fife and Comforter of the Poor: "To think of the 
Spirit is to think of movement, action, process, appearance, story, and the 
irruption of something new and surprising. It means thinking about what 
we are constantly becoming 55 (Boff, 2015: viii). Disciples ‘ moved by the Spirit 5 
are those who are willing to enter into a life of irruption into subversive 
thinking and action for the sake of transforming the world and sustaining 
the 'economy of life 5 . With the absence of the Spirit, relationality could be 
easily twisted as a tool to support the hierarchy and the 'economy of the 
one 5 . 


Mission and Eco-Relationality 

The poverty Mutale refers to, that affected her family and life, occurs be¬ 
cause relationality did not feature in the formulation and implementation 
of policies and economic frameworks. Like Mutale, our Pacific women are 
victims of unjust social and economic developments: the taking by force 
of indigenous lands by their own local leaders and governments, the huge 
extraction of the minimal resources they depend on, and the zero trans- 
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parency on expected benefits and their environmental impacts. But per¬ 
haps the greatest present challenge is the first ever ocean drilling or sea¬ 
bed mining in the world which is likely to commence next year (2019) in 
Papua New Guinea. Pacific women are at the forefront of fighting against 
this. As disciples, they have taken mission to another level where lives of 
women and that of land and ocean are closely rewoven. Why? Because in 
the Pacific indigenous worldview, the land and the ocean are deeply con¬ 
nected to the meaning of being a tamaitai (female). Women are reflections 
of eco-relationality as I’ve observed in the lives of the five mothers who 
have raised me back in the days. Therefore a drilling or resource extraction 
of any kind not only fractures the harmony and interconnectedness of 
the whole, it also endorses the slow killing of vulnerable people and com¬ 
munities. 

Overall while I embrace the speaker’s call for a radical mission formation 
for disciples, I would go further to call on the church not to limit its theol¬ 
ogy of mission to the idea of evangelizing people; for the sake of nurtur¬ 
ing disciples to work for the church. Rather the church must make sure 
that disciples are formed to locate and openly critique the 'economy of the 
one’ that is at the heart of poverty and ecological destructions. These dis¬ 
ciples are to restore eco-relationality and harmony for the "fullness of life 
for all”. The greatest challenge for the Pacific churches today with islands 
sinking due to climate change is to produce an eco-relational theology of 
mission that is Spirit driven, which ensures hope to the vulnerable people 
who live in the midst of myriad injustices from both outside and inside. 
This theology is one that is able to link the suffering of the vulnerable to 
poverty, violence, and ecological annihilation, and that is both transforma¬ 
tive and subversive to promote the 'economy of life’. 

To conclude, let me also acknowledge today, the International Women's Day , 
as a very important day to reinforce the role of women and men, espe¬ 
cially those who experience violence from every direction, in changing and 
transforming the world to achieve the harmony of life. Soifua! 
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There is quite a lot of controversy at the moment surrounding monuments. 
Confederate monuments erected in the US between 1900 and 1920 by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy have begun to arouse considerable 
opposition. Erected in memory of the soldiers and the “sacred cause for 
which they contended”, the cause was “holy”, “sublime”, “glorious” and 
“patriotic”. The rebels were “animated by the spirit of 1776”; they died 
not for the cotton interest and slavery but for “state rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution”. Better to support state’s rights than civil rights. 
These are monuments not to Southerners’ sacrifice but to their obnoxious 
cause. In Australia we have our own monument problems. Australia Day 
is celebrated not on January 1st when the colonies federated to become 
Australia, but on January 26th when Captain Cook landed at Botany Bay, 
thus 'discovering’ a country whose occupants had inhabited it for 50,000 
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years. Controversy now surrounds monuments to Captain Cook. For 
many people celebrating Australia Day on January 26th is a positively of¬ 
fensive reading of history. So what are we going to do with Captain Cook? 
History is contestable and the Captain Cook controversy has become a 
source of great contestation. The problem with monuments is that they 
freeze history — and knowledge — in its tracks. They perpetuate the myths 
that sustain us help to keep us subdued. 

I mention this controversy because for many people the Bible is a monu¬ 
ment. It is the great monument of God’s word on which the entire edifice 
of Christendom stands, ancient, magnificent and not to be tampered with. 
But like the statue of Captain Cook it has the potential to freeze history 
and generate ideological disputes over its literal inerrancy. Is Genesis 1 a 
scientific record of creation or a record of God’s relationship to man and 
woman? As Upolu Vaai points out “In the beginning was relationship.” 
Indeed God is relationship in the Trinity — the model for his desire for re¬ 
lationship with people. Yet the Bible itself has an answer to the temptation 
to monumentalise it. Hebrews 4: 12 says: 

For the word of God is living and active. Sharper than any 
double-edged sword, it penetrates even to dividing soul and 
spirit, joints and marrow; it judges the thoughts and attitudes 
of the heart. 

What this means is that the Bible, God’s word, is incarnational just as the 
Kingdom of God is incarnated in Jesus Christ. Because the word of God 
is living and active it speaks to our cultural reality and we continue the in¬ 
carnation process by hearing God’s Spirit through culture. 

This is put beautifully in the following quote: 
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God’s purpose in Jesus incarnation was to share his very self with 
men and women and invite them into a life-giving relationship 
with the Godhead... It comes quite naturally that if that message, 
through our agency, is to continue to touch people, we have some¬ 
how ourselves to continue the incarnation process. Through us 
God must become Asian or African, [or Pacific Islander] black or 
brown, poor or sophisticated (Bevans 2002: 12) 

Hermeneutics is the philosophy of meaning, or more specifically the the¬ 
ory and methodology of interpretation. The discourse focused in the 19th 
century on the exegesis of the Bible when men such as Dilthey, Schleier- 
macher and others erected their own edifice of philosophy, an edifice add¬ 
ed to by the phenomenologists Husserl, Heidegger, and Gadamer. But the 
issue of meaning touches everything in our experience and it is particularly 
prevalent in my own field of literature. The issue of author’s intention, 
reader response, what the author really meant has exercised critics for over 
a century. My own Road to Damascus experience came through reading 
the Philosophical Investigations of Ludwig Wittgenstein in which he says: 

For a large class of cases... in which we employ the word "mean¬ 
ing" it can be defined thus: the meaning of a word is its use in 
the language." (1976: #43) 

This seems simple enough but it has important implications for the mean¬ 
ing of texts in general, most importantly the Bible, and indeed for any text, 
written or visual. The idea of the meaning of a word as its use in the lan¬ 
guage, rather than a definition recorded in the dictionary and fixed in time, 
revolutionises the way we understand how things mean, no longer could 
we assume that meaning was an essence, some kind of core of the onion, 
but its uses as widely varied as the contexts in which it was used. This was 
important for the study of literature but it applies most significantly to the 
living word of God whose meaning must be determined by its use in con¬ 
text, and in particular, its cultural context. 
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This is where the volume Relational Hermeneutics breaks new ground. Her¬ 
meneutics itself can be seen to be a living active process, an incarnational 
expansion of the horizon of Biblical meaning. It moves away from “the 
must be hermeneutics shaped by a 'one truth ideology 5 into a let be her¬ 
meneutics that gives Pacific people the freedom to control their own lives, 
but even more importantly, offers healthy and holistic alternatives.” (20) 

Hermeneutics is today a significant academic exercise. But the struggle to 
find meaning is fundamental to our lives. In the Pacific Itulagi the urge to 
find meaning through relational cultural expressions is an everyday hu¬ 
man activity “that involves not only interpretation but also the weaving 
of words, movements, bodies, ecological patterns and systems, economic 
exchanges, societies, as well as situations and issues. It is more a way of 
life, couched in our relationship to the world around us than a method or 
procedure of investigating or securing truth” (22) 

We can see the idea of relationality grounded in a larger utopian moment, 
the moment when a group of Pacific islands became Oceania. Albert 
Wendt’s article 'Toward a New Oceania’ claimed, 'I belong to Oceania—or, 
at least, I am rooted in a fertile part of it and it nourishes my spirit, helps 
to define me, and feeds my imagination.’ 

So vast, so fabulously varied a scatter of islands, nations, cultures, 
mythologies and myths, so dazzling a creature, Oceania deserves 
more than an attempt at mundane fact; only the imagination in 
free flight can hope—if not to contain her—to grasp some of her 
shape, plumage, and pain. (1976: 49) 

The transformation of islands in a vast sea, to Oceania, a sea of islands, 
was an example of the energy of postcolonial transformation. For Wendt 
it was a vision created and nurtured above all by art and literature.'In their 
individual journeys into the Void, these artists, through their work, are ex¬ 
plaining us to ourselves and creating a new Oceania’. 
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Oceania occupies what Deleuze and Guattari referred to as 'smooth space 5 
existing in, around and between the 'striated space 5 of states, governments 
and political formations (2004: 528). Indeed the sea might be the ultimate 
example of smooth space because it has a relational meaning that circu¬ 
lates around state structures. Oceania is, above all, a space of movement 
— a movement that has been interrupted but not destroyed by the post¬ 
imperial emergence of independent states. This smooth space subverts 
the post-imperial dominance of the colonial state in the islands of the re¬ 
gion. As 'striated space 5 the region is one of poverty and dependency upon 
the rim states of Australia, New Zealand and the US, a region of remit¬ 
tance and migration. But imaginatively, Oceania is a very different reality: 
an unstructured but interconnected, crisscrossing and interweaving fabric 
of cultural movement and exchange. This moving world, which seems to 
have been confined, constricted and striated by the various boundaries of 
modernity, is the world of Oceanic hope, the world of the future. It is 
not a geographical space but a living, moving interweaving of journeys, a 
relational reality. 

This volume builds upon the vision of Wendt and Hau’ofa, reframing the 
relationality of the Pacific while acknowledging the difficulty of this re¬ 
framing given global trends and developments. But I contend that future 
thinking, the utopian spirit underpins the transformative energy of books 
such as Relational Hermeneutics as it challenges the habit of erecting a monu¬ 
ment to the 'one truth ideology 5 . The idea of the word of God as living 
and active challenges the hierarchical nature of received religion with an 
incarnational preference for a situated faith, a contextual faith, a cultural 
faith. Relationality affects the perception of time itself. The language of 
islands peoples appears to reflect the shifting, tidally moving boundaries 
between land and sea, between space and time. This fluid movement of 
time has much to do, I think, with this volume’s capacity to 'remember the 
future 5 . This grounding of the future in memory is critical in postcolonial 
thinking. It is captured in the Caribbean writer Edouard Glissant’s resonant 
phrase "a prophetic vision of the past 55 (1989: 64). 
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The utopianism of the past in the postcolonial imagination is not only an 
attempt to disrupt the dominance of European history, but also an attempt 
to reconceive a place in the present, a place transformed by the infusion 
of this past. In traditional postcolonial societies the radically New is always 
embedded in and transformed by the past. This is part of a larger argu¬ 
ment about the nature of resistance. Is resistance always simply implac¬ 
able opposition? Or does such grounding in the past leave room for the 
appropriation of imperial cultural capital? In which case, culture, which is 
always changing, may change with the agency of individual, and perhaps 
particularly creative subjects. It is this second form of transformative resist¬ 
ance that gives memory its peculiar power — memory does not reverse 
history or idealize an Arcadian past so much as it reinvigorates the present 
with a vision of the future. 

This future is unapologetically relational. The volume asks these questions: 
Why is it necessary that the world not lose relationality? Why is relational 
thinking and the relational way of doing things fundamental to decolonis- 
ing knowledge systems and structures that are shaped by the idea of the 
one? (5) These questions are not merely theoretical. They are grounded in 
the very fabric of Oceania, its intersections and interweavings, the “itulagi” 
of the Oceanic complex. But they are not only questions related to Oce¬ 
ania. The volume intervenes in hermeneutic debate in a way that touches 
all interpretation. 

I think we can see this dynamic working itself out in the definition of 
colonization. Colony comes from the Roman word colonia meaning a small 
farm. Colonies were established by imperial powers as bounded spaces to 
be exploited.This book takes the term from the root word ‘colon’, mean¬ 
ing ‘to digest’ or ‘to swallow, one reality swallowing and digesting another. 
(9) It can get away with this by italicizing the T in the middle of the word. 
Whether or not this conforms to etymological tradition, it certainly con¬ 
forms to the reality of the colonized world that is absorbed and digested. 
But let us remember that this absorption, this transculturation means that 
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the digesting body is changed. The powerless have the capacity to trans¬ 
form the powerful, just as this volume acts to transform the venerable 
discipline of hermeneutics. This is the meaning of the term “transcultura- 
tion” — a meeting in a contact zone where both parties are changed. Rela¬ 
tional Hermeneutics performs this act of transformation by interpolating 
the dominant system of publishing and distribution with its vision of a 
discourse of relationality (Ashcroft 2001). 

This transformative process is an important key to our understanding of 
decolonization. A critical feature of colonial control is the concept of he¬ 
gemony, which means dominance by consent. Decolonisation resists that 
dominance but also uses the dominant technology itself in that resistance. 
This moves away from deconstruction towards reconstruction. This is no¬ 
where more obvious than in postcolonial literatures, which transformed 
the imperial language, interpolated dominant systems of publishing, and 
by writing in English chose a global audience whose thinking could be 
transformed by the vision of a different world. This is why I believe that 
successful resistance is not merely a matter of opposition, but of trans¬ 
formation. Fundamental to this transformation is the power of hope, of 
belief in a different world. 

Upolu Vaai offers some principles of what a relational hermeneutics should 
aim for: it should start with the body; it should stir up the imagination and 
disrupt convention; resist global or foreign social imaginary; critique the 
colonial infancy myth; offer healthy and holistic alternatives; affirm the 
people and their itulagi; promote dialogue; opt for sustainability. (20)This 
is a rather daunting list of features but it really comes down to accepting 
the fact that meaning is not a single essential thread but an interweaving, 
like a rope, it is the interweaving, the relationship of the strands rather than 
any central thread. “Because God is relational, everything is relational. All 
of life is an 'assemblage of relationality 5 , meaning that it is structured ac¬ 
cording to relationality. 55 (26) It is interesting to see the extent to which the 
European world has drifted away from this truth and a lot of it has had to 
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do with the need for a safe monument of meaning. 


I began this review from the starting point the “living and active” Word 
of God, and just as meaning and its discovery is fundamental to the whole 
of life so this book reveals that the need for relationality covers a wide 
variety of practices. Clearly a relational hermeneutical approach is critical 
as Gwaiaweng Kiki points out, in theological education, which carries the 
load of Western non-relational models; Cresantia Koya Vak’uta and Melani 
Anae show the importance of relational models in research; Kabini San- 
ga explores the development of leadership through friendship and story 
telling; and Cresantia Koya Vaka’uta responds to Hau’ofa’s poem “Blood 
in the Kava Bowl” in a way that expands its meaning. Relationality is a 
method for understanding diaspora in a new way as Faafetai Aiava points 
out, and for reconceiving indigenous psychologies according to Linda 
Waimarie Nikora in a ground up approach to life in the Pacific. Melenaite 
Taumoefolau reveals through comparative linguistics the extent to which 
Pacific peoples are related, while Virginia Tamanui probes deep into sacred 
culture to explore the relational nature of gender. Sia Figiel’s lament in the 
poem “Faded Memory” reminds us that postcolonial futures are built on 
memory. The third section of the book shows the significance of rela¬ 
tionality to some pressing contemporary issues. Rosiana Lagi shows how 
relationality may provide a Pacific answer to environmental sustainability, 
while Emele Duituturaga and Upolu Vaai challenge western models of 
development. I don’t think that this drifts in any way from the theological 
core of hermeneutics, but rather shows its centrifugal reach. 

The subject of these essays is the Pacific and the relationality that weaves 
itself through every aspect of life. In this respect they have a lot to teach 
non-Pacific and non-indigenous peoples. But the methodology impacts 
and transforms the discipline of hermeneutics as a whole. This is not just 
a vibrant and penetrating reading of Oceania, but a volume that demon¬ 
strates the transformative power of thinkers speaking out from the rela¬ 
tional context of their own culture. 
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